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because the Chicago is the 

seal of modern design—the 

seal that provides TRIPLE PROTECTION 
against leakage—the only seal with the 
self-adjusting sleeve lock that automati- 
cally compensates for irregularities in a 
bent, scored or worn shaft. And remember 
—They’re easy to install. 


CHICAGO SEAL CO. ° “icico'ttrnoss"" 
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J, YOU CAN GET 


ANSUL 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 
METHYL CHLORIDE 


RETURN EMPTY CYLINDERS 
PROMPTLY AND SAVE 
STEEL FOR 


Victory 








Experienced Research 
Exacting Manufacture 
Certified Quality 





INVEST AT LEAST 10% OF YOUR EARNINGS IN WAR BONDS 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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EMPTY CYLINDERS 


HE TIME has come for plain talking. 

The industry is best served by it. There 
is no steel for new cylinders for civilian 
use. The reasons are of the best— 

The steel that would normally go into 
new cylinders is needed in the form of 
ships, tanks, guns and bayonets in Africa 
—in the Solomons—on the Atlantic—and 
on the Pacific. In that form it is hastening 
the victory for which many are making 
great sacrifices. 


There are enough cylinders already in 
existence to meet our industry’s needs. 
There is enough “Freon.” The ‘Freon’ 
you need to conduct your business can 
reach you only in returned cylinders. And 
that doesn’t mean the cylinders that the 
other fellow patriotically returned. A// 
must return cylinders, or none can be 
served. WPB does not desire, the industry 
does not desire, that stricter methods of 
allocation be put into effect. The fact is 
here —the fact is plain — 


They must come back... QUICKLY 


SHIP EMPTIES AT ONCE TO KINETIC CHEMICALS, INC, - CARNEY’S POINT - NEW JERSEY 
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WARTIME HELP 


















HESE are days when it takes a 

good deal of ingenuity and scurry- 
ing around to keep service and repair 
work under way—particularly on any 
item normally made of brass. 


Imperial fittings, valves, tools, etc. 
—are pouring out by the millions for 
use on war equipment and production 
machinery. However, it is also im- 
portant that refrigeration equipment 
be kept operating and the Imperial 
organization has been following a def- 
inite program to help out on this. 


One such service is the Imperial 
Trading Post which has been estab- 
lished to enable Jobbers to draw on 
each other for stock of Imperial Prod- 
ucts. For example, if a Jobber in one 
locality has an excess stock of an 


STRAINERS ® DEHYDRATORS ® VALVES 


TOOLS FOR CUTTING, FLARING, 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1204 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 


zs IMPERIA 


item, it can be made available in an- 
other locality where the stock of that 
item is exhausted. 


The Trading Post is sent to all 
Imperial Jobbers each month and 
they may list any Imperial products 
they have on hand which they 
would be willing to sell or trade to 
other Jobbers. Jobbers also may list 
items they would like to buy.. This 
program has relieved many emer- 
gency situations. 


The Imperial organization is work- 
ing closely with Jobbers and the In- 
dustry Division of the War Production 
Board in order to render every pos- 
sible assistance in the important job 
of keeping refrigeration equipment in 
good operating condition. 


lg 


FITTINGS © FLOATS ® CHARGING LINES 


BENDING, COILING, PINCH-OFF AND SWEDGING 
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Yet With 
‘‘Both Feet on the Ground’’ 


odern research into the effects of 

high altitudes upon both aircraft 
personnel and materials has developed 
the “‘Strato-Chamber’” — an enclosed 
space on the ground in which high allti- 
tude conditions are accurately repro- 
duced and maintained. 


Special low temperature Alco Valves 
were developed for such installations, 
where temperatures are pulled down 
from plus 70°F. to minus 60°F. in as short 
a time as 45 minutes to simulate the rapid 
rate of climb of modern aircraft. With tem- 


peratures of 70°F. below zero and air 
pressures reduced to almost nothing, phys- 
iological research on pilots is carried out, 
as’ well as tests as to the effect of such 
conditions on various materials. 


Such a specialized application of Alco 
Valves is but one example of the part 
Alco engineering, design, and perform- 
ance is contributing to the advancement 
of our War Effort. The wide experience 
we are gaining today means even finer 
Alco products for civilian uses after 
Peace has been achieved. 


ALCO VALVE COMPANY, 857 Kingsland Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 
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Weonry Producla Follow the Plag!/ 


AT HOME - ABROAD - ON THE SEA... 


Today-—let’s concentrate only on winning the war. Nothing 
is more important than restoring human rights to enslaved 
millions and making our own precious Democracy 
secure. Because Henry Products are needed by the armed 
forces, our workers, our machinery and our resources 
are in the service until an all out Victory is achieved. 


PACKLESS AND PACKED VALVES * STRAINERS * DRYERS FOR REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 
AMMONIA VALVES + FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS FOR OIL, STEAM AND OTHER FLUIDS 


QHENRY VALVE CO. 





LOOT-1019 BORTH SPAULBING AVENUE. © CHITAGE 
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**Scotch Giant’’ Condensing Units 


Low temperature applications — from 
minus 50 F. to minus 130 F.— require 
dependable refrigeration. For such in- 
stallations, G-E ‘‘Scotch Giant’’ Con- 
densing Units can be supplied for single 
or multi-stage operation. 
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CONTROLS OF CONTROLLED 
QUALITY 


Every step in the manufacture of Ranco Replacement 
Controls is followed by thorough tests and inspection. 
All fabricated parts are carefully gauged. 
Sub-assemblies are inspected progressively. 
Range Springs are tested 100% for uniformity. 
Heater coils are tested for complete resistance. 
Overload switch is checked 100% for operation under 
actual electrical current conditions. ge 
Temperature settings are checked in tanks where tem- 
perature is automatically controlled. 
These are only a few of the tests made by Ranco so 
that nothing is left to guesswork. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Soldier-students in the refrigeration 
training course at the Commercial 
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KEEP EM RUNNING 


HE old story of ‘‘a stitch in time’”’ never had greater 
application than today...so important is the need 
for keeping all existing equipment running. 


While practically 100% of Weatherhead facili- 
ties are devoted to production for Victory, 
we appreciate the fact that the home 
front is vital also, and as far as pos- 
sible we are supplying this front with 
parts, fittings and accessories—to 
keep refrigeration equipment 
running. Call on us for what 
you need. We cannot make 
long-range promises, but will 
do our best to take care of 
your requirements. 


THE WEATHERHEAD CO. 


300 East 13lst Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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News Briefs on Government Orders 








Priorities Revised 


O PRIORITIES assistance is needed by 
servicemen, service organizations, deal- 
ers, jobbers and distributors of household re- 
frigerator repair and maintenance supplies, 
the Hardware Supplies Branch of the War 
Production Board has announced. Priori- 
ties Division regional and district offices have 
been advised to return applications for as- 
sistance with the statement that no certifica- 
tion is required by service or dealer organi- 
zations for parts and supplies. 

The announcement was made because of a 
widespread belief on the part of distributors 
and jobbers who purchase directly from pro- 
ducers that ratings are restricted for resale. 
This has acted, according to Edmund H. Ei- 
tel, Regional Priorities Manager, to impede 
the flow of materials to service organizations, 
because distributors have been loathe to sell 
supplies when they believed it would be im- 
possible to replace them without extended 
ratings. 

Mr. Eitel said: “With few exceptions, rat- 
ings assigned under PD-1-X applications (by 
which jobbers purchase from producers) are 
not restricted as to the resale of supplies. 
Distributors and jobbers should not request 
ratings from their customers. It usually is 
impossible for the owner of a domestic me- 
chanical refrigerator to obtain a rating which 
he could extend to the service man, who in 
turn could extend it to the distributor. 

“Therefore, the practice of requesting rat- 
ings in this field should be discontinued at 
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once, unless there are very definite restric- 
tions on the PD-1-X certificates and pro- 
vided there are no other existing WPB or- 
ders restricting or prohibiting the sale of 
materials for such purposes. 

“Delivery of material for repair of com- 
mercial and industrial refrigerating equip- 
ment is governed by order L-38 and must be 
made only on a properly rated order.” 


ss S 
REPAIR FIRMS GET "C" CARDS 


N an amendment to the gasoline rationing 
regulation, practically all types of instal- 
lation, maintenance and repair service on 
essential non-portable goods, including me- 
chanical refrigerators, have been made elig- 
ible for “C” gasoline rations by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The amendment removes the restrictions 
which allowed preferred mileage allowances 
only for performing structural or mechan- 
ical installation, maintenance or repair serv- 
ice. The amendment removes the words 
“structural” and “mechanical” from the 
regulations. 

OPA officials pointed out that with the 
production of many consumer durable goods 
now curtailed, it is important that provisions 
be made for keeping existing goods in oper- 
ating condition. 

The amendment No. 25 to Ration Order 
5C became effective March 20. 


(Additional News on Government Orders on 
Page 40) 
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Under this department a number of 
practical service men show a commend- 
able cooperative spirit in passing on to 
others information on special repair and 
service problems that may be of much 
value in these trying times of material 
scarcity and shortage of competent help. 
We believe if more readers would send 
similar contributions, making THE RE- 
FRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER a 
medium for the exchange of information 
and experiences on service, much benefit 
would accrue to all. Similar contribu- 
tions are solicited from other readers. 











RECHARGING POWER ELEMENTS 
By George Yatsko* 


OR recharging power elements for ther- 
mostatic controls, the following materials 
will be needed: 

One length of capillary tubing—which 
can be cut off an old thermostatic expansion 
valve. 

Short length of 14-inch tubing and nut 
(flare one end) and 1%-inch flare tee. 

One length of 14-inch charging hose or 
tubing, both ends flared. 

Pressure gauge and one cylinder m.c. re- 
frigerant. 

Soldering outfit. 

Solder the capillary tubing into the open 
end of 14-inch tubing. Cut off end of bulb 
of discharged power element. Insert other 
end of capillary tube and solder. Then 
connect to one side of tee—connect gauge 
to branch side of tee—one end of charging 
hose or tubing to other side of tee—other 
end to cylinder of refrigerant. This cylinder 
to be upright at all times so that only re- 
frigerant vapor is allowed to enter the power 
element. Crack service valve on cylinder 
and purge as far as tee. 

The next and most difficult step is to 
locate the leak. Build as high a vapor pres- 
sure as room temperature will allow in the 
entire assembly and dip into a container of 
water to locate leak. After locating the 
leak, discharge. Solder leak. Most leaks 
will be found on the brass casing of the 
diaphram type of power element on the 
seam. Connect to refrigerant cylinder again, 
and build up a vapor pressure of 85 lbs. 
Then insert power element casing into chilled 
water until pressure drops to 25 lbs. If 
chilled water is not available, spray liquid 


*Nanticoke Refrigerator Manufacturers, Nanti- 
coke, Pa. 
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refrigerant on power element casing until 
pressure drops to desired point. Then pinch 
off capillary which has been inserted into 
the bulb as close as possible. Cut, then 
solder end to prevent leak. The whole as- 
sembly should again be tested for leaks. 

Due to the present shortage of these 
power elements, we have charged a good 
number and they work very satisfactorily. 

SSS 
SIGHT GLASS IN LIQUID LINE 
By Elmer E. Frierdich 
HAVE overheard discussion as to the 
accuracy of a sight glass in a liquid line. 
This and its operation has had me stumped 
on two different occasions. 

I had charged more gas into these two 
low temperature methyl machines than would 
normally be needed, yet the sight glass 
continued to bubble during the running cycle. 

Noting the head pressure over normal, I 
purged the machine and immediately the 
sight glass cleared. These machines had 
plenty of gas, although not an excessive 
amount, and still the sight glass would bub- 
ble until I purged the machines. This would 
lead me to believe that bubbling in the sight 
glass is due to air or other uncondensables 
in the system and that the high-side should 
be purged before taking it for granted that 
more refrigerant is needed. 

x SS 
REBUILDING OLD GE UNIT 
By Wm. E. Anglin * 

ERE is an idea that might be useful. 

Recently I had a General Electric 
DR1 with just about everything wrong with 
the control, power element lost the charge, 
resistor burned out, knob broken, point con- 
nector wire burned off and tension spring 
lost. At first I didn’t know exactly what 
to do. But necessity being the mother of 
discovery, I checked with the ammeter and 


* Capitol Refrigeration Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE "CIGARETTES FOR SERVICE 
POINTERS” FUND 


A fund to send cigarettes to refrigeration service men 
now serving in the armed forces has been created by the 
publishers of THE REFRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER. 
Here's how it will be operated: 

All service hints accepted will be paid for at the rate of 
Y cent per published word, with minimum of $2.00 for 
less than 400 words. Proceeds will be sent in cash to the 
contributor if he wishes to purchase the cigarettes, or it 
will be turned into a cigarette fund for service men now 
with the armed forces. Due to limitations on mailing over- 
seas, this offer is limited to those serving within the United 
States. 

If contributor will submit name and address of a 
friend in the armed forces, the cigarettes will be sent by 
parcel post, with full credit to contributor. If no name 
is submitted, the proceeds will be turned over to the USO 
with credit to the contributor. 

Here is an opportunity to serve your friends in uniform 
as well as your industry. All it requires is a letter telling 
about some service hint that might be useful. Contribu- 
tions are invited from all readers. 


vice |Men Tell 
eet |Special Repair 
/\ceiit oblems 


found the rebuilt unit to pull 
2.7 amp. so I picked a Delco 

or Gibson relay in bakelite 
T case and RJS 8380 Ranco 
control and installed control 
in front of the bakelite relay 
where the old control had 
been and it looks pretty good 
and works fine. A bit more 
expensive than repairing a 
better old control, but it was 
a way out. 











Repairing Seals, Compressor Valves and 


4 Converting Old Model Copeland 


By Glen T. Blake* 


bottom side is advisable. An old electric 
range plate or large unit from a hot plate 
can be used for the heat. A thermostat is 


| AM going to pass on some information 
that might be helpful. I have learned 
this from experience and experimenting and 





now that materials are so hard to obtain I 
find this experience to be valuable and per- 
haps by passing it on to other servicemen it 
will help to keep equipment going in other 
places. 

Over a year ago I had some correspond- 
ence with you about converting a Copeland 
model “1” from Iso-Butane to SO,. This 
has worked out satisfactorily for me and if 
the following instructions are carried out I 
am sure servicemen will be able to convert 
those old Copelands into usable units. 

I realize that many shops, especially the 
small ones, do not have enough jobs requir- 
ing a bake oven to purchase one. An old 
Majestic cabinet makes a very good bake 
oven. After removing the unit the opening 
in the top has to be filled in of course with 
insulation. Pieces of Celotex can be used 
for this. A thick piece of asbestos on the 


*Blake Electric Co., Richfield, Utah 
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unobtainable now but a thermometer can 
he hung so that the door can be opened and 
the temperature read occasionally. I find 
that with a 1000 watt unit the unit is on only 
about five minutes every half hour, main- 
taining a temperature of 200 to 225 degrees. 

A piece of 1% inch tubing is run to a re- 
built domestic compressor used for pulling 
a vacuum. I use a ¥\% inch tee so that I 
have two connections to attach to the unit 
being baked. I find that I can bake out the 
evaporator, condenser, receiver and com- 
pressor at one time on practically all do- 
mestic jobs. On commercial jobs it is some- 
times necessary to bake the receiver and 
condenser separate from the compressor due 
to size. 

When converting Copeland units, mois- 
ture is the main problem. After completely 
rebuilding the unit and then baking for 
four hours the machine can be assembled. 
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To avoid getting air and moisture in the 
system while assembling I connect a tank 
of SO, and let in enough to balance the 
pressure before disconnecting the evacuat- 
ing system. Any refrigerant can be used 
for this purpose. Each unit, evaporator, re- 
ceiver, condenser and compressor is kept 
tight then until it is in place and ready to 
be connected together. I have several spare 
service valves on hand for this purpose. 

When each unit is in place, the spare 
service valves are removed, all gaskets are 
ready and it only takes a few minutes to 
connect the units up. The complete system 
then is immediately evacuated again and the 
discharge of the evacuating compressor is 
run into an open can of oil with a 1% inch 
piece of tubing. After all bubbles have 
stopped the unit is allowed to stand for five 
minutes and then started again. If no 
bubbles appear the system is evacuated and 
there are no leaks. A tank of SO, is already 
connected and is then opened to balance the 
pressure. The system is then charged with 
refrigerant. 

The above instructions are good for any 
machine that has been exposed to moisture. 
On a Freon or Methyl job I always install 
a dehydrator even after baking, just for 
good measure, as the cost is small and the 
added assurance of having no moisture 
trouble is worth it. On a bad SO, job and 
especially on the Copeland being converted 
to SO, I always run the new SO, charge for 
one day and then discharge the SO,. On an 
SO, job that was not too full of moisture it 
is not necessary to waste this first charge if 
the bake job was well done. However, I 
found it worth while to do this on Copeland. 
This charge of SO, will pick up any pos- 
sible traces of moisture that might be left. 
This can be repeated if desired. After the 
system is dry the regular charge can be put 
in the system and the job completed. 


Rebuilding Old Units 


I have read with interest the question box 
each month. I believe there is a sound 
remedy for a very large percent of the 
troubles that are brought up there. For 
some time I used to take old boxes in for 
repairs and just make the repairs requested 
by the customer, such as inefficient com- 
pressor, expansion valve or float trouble, 
etc. I would make the necessary repairs 
and usually the job was alright for a while. 
Sometimes, however, other troubles would 
crop up almost immediately. I learned that 
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on those older machines the whole machine 
needed to be rebuilt in order to avoid call- 
backs and complaints. The customer seldom 
realizes that the new trouble is really an old 
trouble. She thinks it is just the same thing 
over again; that you didn’t do a very good 
job, so she expects free service. 

Therefore on refrigerators over six years 
old I refuse to do anything except com- 
pletely overhaul them. Before the shortage 
of expansion valves and other material I 
would really rebuild the complete machine, 
with new door gaskets and the whole works. 
Then after making a fair charge would give 
customer a one year guarantee. Of course 
that is not practical now because we can- 
not always get a new part. Therefore I re- 
build the old parts as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible and give a guarantee according to what 
I feel is honest, explaining to the customer 
just what parts might give trouble due to 
the impossibility of obtaining new ones at 
present. 

In rebuilding domestic units practically 
all of the work is in the compressor. I have 
found it cheaper and wiser to send controls 
and expansion valves needing repair or ad- 
justment to some large concern specializing 
in that work. They can do it cheaper than I 
can. 


Lapping Valves and Seals 


After giving practically every known 
method of lapping valves and seals a good 
test I have found the method that I think 
is best and it has stood the test of time. A 
set of lapping blocks is necessary. Now- 
adays it is impossible to buy new valve 
plates or pistons with suction valve in the 
piston head. If the suction valve face is 
flush with the top of the piston or higher 
the method is to lap this on the lapping 
block. First use a piece of 320C Behr- 
Manning emery paper. This is a very fine 
emery but just right to start. Any similar 
paper can be used of course. 

No. 820A Aloxite made by the Carbo- 
rundum Co. is slightly finer and is perfect 
for starting the lapping if there are no 
large cuts in the valve seat. There are many 
others that are just, as good for the first 
process. Use the usual figure eight mo- 
tion in lapping, being sure there are no fine 
pieces of grit or foreign matter on the lap- 
ping paper or on the block. The instruc- 
tions for the suction valve are the same as 
for the discharge valve. 

After getting out the deeper cuts the next 
step is to use a finer lapping paper. I have 
found Metallographic emery paper made by 
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Fisher Scientific Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. to be the best. Use No. 3/0 next. After 
all cuts are out and the face looks perfect 
with a small magnifying glass, polish by 
using No. 4/0 the same way. 

If the valve face is recessed the problem 
is more difficult. After much experimenting 
I have found a solution that works. It is 
necessary to have a drill press but it can be 
a small simple affair if a good one is not 
obtainable. The main thing is that the plate 
on which the valve rests must be at right 
angles to the drill. In the drill chuck I use 
a small stem like the dentists use for hold- 
ing their polishing paper. These can be ob- 
tained from any dental supply house or most 
dentists will let you have one or two. 

The dental supply house can also supply 
discs of polishing paper of any grade de- 
sired. However, I just cut discs from the 
lapping paper described above, using all 
three grades. I found it best to cut a disc 
from regular suction valve material. Put 
this disc on the stem first to give a firm 
backing to the lapping paper. If this isn’t 
done it is hard to get a flat finish on the 
valve face. Use new valve discs or reeds if 
possible but if not possible the old one can 
usually be used by lapping it. 

For lapping seals the same method is used 
on the lapping block as described above but 
unless the seal nose is very bad it is best to 
use just the 8/0 and 4/0 metallographic emery 
paper as these seal noses are very soft as a 
rule. For lapping the shaft face there is no 
easy method. Since these are usually of 
hard steel I start the process with regular 
emery cloth No. 2/0 and finish with 8/0 
metallographic emery paper, using as many 
grades in between as is necessary. A shaft 
lapping tool is of course necessary. These 
can be obtained from most refrigerator 
manufacturers and most supply houses. Or 
one can be made if a lathe is available. 

A lathe will save a tremendous amount of 
time in lapping the shaft seal face, but it 
can be done by hand if necessary. However, 
if there is a lathe in town it will pay to ob- 
tain the use of it as this is no quick or easy 
job. If it is possible to obtain a Perfec- 
tion replacement seal face by all means do 
so as I have found these to be very satis- 
factory. In using one of these it is neces- 
sary to add extra gaskets, usually, to allow 
for the distance that the seal is set farther 
out due to the thickness of the replacement 
seal face. Or if a lathe is available the 
original shaft face can be cut back the same 
distance as the thickness of the replacement 
seal face. 
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Of course if a replacement seal can be ob- 
tained that is the best and cheapest but now- 
adays we cannot do that. 

Recently I have had two semi-sealed units 
in the shop that needed new seals. One was 
a Coldspot and the other a Fairbanks-Morse 
A-4. Both of these use direct drive. The 
seals on these were lapped with lapping 
block the same as described above for other 
bellows seals. The problem with this type 
of compressor is to lap the face of the bear- 
ing which acts as the other seal nose. These 
bearings are usually of soft material so they 
are not hard to lap but it has to be done by 
hand. However, tools must be made and a 
lathe is necessary. First with the lathe cut a 
piece of shafting to fit the compressor bear- 
ings. It must be polished so it will turn in 
the bearings without damage to them. It 
has to be a duplicate of the motor shaft 
which in these machines is also the com- 
pressor crankshaft. It only needs to be 
long enough to extend out about six or eight 
inches from the compressor. 

A shaft lapping tool with inside diameter 
the same as the shaft outside diameter is 
necessary. This can either be obtained from 
a supply house or made with the lathe. The 
shaft that was made first is inserted in 
through the bearings of the compressor. 
The lapping tool is then slipped over the 
shaft. Cut discs from the lapping paper, 
using the grades required but finishing with 
4/0 Metallographic emery paper. These two 
machines have been back in service now for 
several months and are working perfectly. 
Of course all seals must be “run in” for at 
least 20 minutes after they have been lapped. 


Lapping Tool 


The method of lapping seals described 
above is good for any type unit with the 
bellows seal on the outside of the compressor 
such as Cold-spot, Sunbeam, Lippman, some 
Fairbanks-Morse, etc. 

The tool illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2 is 
made for the Fairbanks-Morse and the dif- 
ference for other compressors would be the 
bearing diameters, D, and D,. Diameters 
D, and D, are shown here as the same. If 
desired D, can be made slightly smaller than 
D, but a shoulder must be left where D, 
jumps to size D,, that is at (1) in Fig. 1. 
D, and D, must be finished to a highly pol- 
ished surface to avoid damaging the com- 
pressor bearings. For other compressors 
L,, L, and L, should be the right length for 
the bearings, and compressor width. 

At (2) in Fig. 1 the shoulder should be 
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just inside the outer end of the compressor 
bearing which on these machines is also the 
other face of the seal. I allowed 1/32 inch. 
If this shoulder is exactly flush with the 
face to start it will soon be outside because 
the face of the seal is cut down in lapping, 
especially if it is quite rough, and they 
usually are. Therefore, L, should be about 
1/32 inch shorter than the distance from (1) 
or the inner end of the compressor bearing 
(thrust end of crankshaft) to the outer end 
of the bearing that is the seal face. 

The length L, is not important, 3 inches 
or longer is all right. The diameter D, 
should be cut after the rest of the tool shown 
in Fig. 1 is ready. I had in stock a shaft 
lapping tool with an inside diameter of 
19/32 inch. I do not remember where I got 
it but this can be made from a piece of bar 
iron or steel about one inch or larger in 
diameter. This one is 11% inch diameter. 
The inside diameter of 19/82 is exactly right. 
If a tool is made, drill the hole this size and 
then turn down the face (3 in Fig. 2) at 
right angles to the hole of course. After 
turning it in lathe lap the face on lapping 
block using the same grades of lapping 
paper as described for lapping valves, shaft 
faces, etc. Even if a factory made shaft 
lapping tool with this inside diameter is 
found the face (8) must be lapped because 
the seal face is soft and the least rough sur- 
face on the lapping too] will prevent obtain- 
ing a perfect seal. 
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The lapping tool, Fig. 2, can be used for 
all compressors of this type. Each com- 
pressor will require its own lapping tool 
guide (Fig. 1) because the compressors are 
not the same width and the bearings are not 
the same diameter. The length L, and 
diameter D,, however, will be the same on 
all of them. Then the lapping tool, Fig. 2, 
can be used with all of them. 

The reason for having D, smaller than D, 
is evident. If it were the same size the lap- 
ping paper, even if cut exactly the right 
hole size, might curl at the inner edge and 
roughen the seal face. 

If D, and D, are both cut for 19/32 inch 
by the time they are polished a proper clear- 
ance is obtained so that the lapping tool 
works freely on the lapping tool guide. In 
the drawing I show 1/64 inch difference but 
this is obtained in polishing after they are 
both cut for the same diameter. If after 
polishing, the lapping tool is a little too 
tight, D, should be polished some more until 
the two work smoothly together without any 
waste clearance. 

The time required to make the tool com- 
plete is only about 214 hours and since only 
one lapping tool must be made the time re- 
quired to make additional guides is only 
about 34 hour each or less, depending on how 
fast the lathe operator is. The time re- 
quired to lap the seal face is only about 14 
hour or less as the metal is soft and readily 
takes a fine finish. 
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Fig. |. (Above) Con- 
—_—,— __ struction details of 
lapping tool guide. 
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Fig. 2. (Left) Details 
of lapping tool. 
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Price Ceilings and Conditions of Sale of 
Mechanical Refrigerators Changed 
by Revised Order MPR 139 


si O ASSIST dealers in repairing and selling used mechanical refrigerators in 
the face of the growing shortages of manpower and materials, the Office of 
Price Administration on March 24, 1943 made a general revision of its regulation 
governing price ceilings and conditions of sale on these refrigerators. 

The new regulation, which liberalizes the guaranty provisions, is expected to 
result in the release of many thousands of used refrigerators that have been held in 
dealers’ stocks since the original regulation was issued in May 1942. 


Under these new provisions, the guar- 
anty period for reconditioned models is 
shortened to 90 days. The guaranteed refrig- 
erators are given the same ceiling prices 
previously applying to sales with a one-year 





NOTE: A complete list of maximum 
prices on nearly all refrigerators manu- 
factured between the years 1928 to 1940, 
inclusive, was published in the June and 
July issues of THe REFRIGERATION SERVICE 
ENGINEER. Copies of these issues are still 





available. 








guaranty, and where one-year guaranties are 
still given there may be added to the new 
90-day guaranty maximum prices $5 for 1989 
and later models and $10 for those of 1938 
and earlier. 

Simultaneously OPA announced a tighten- 
ing up of controls in this field by bringing 
sales of used refrigerators by individual 
householders under price ceilings for the first 
time. Dollars and cents price control is also 
inaugurated on rentals of refrigerators, with 
maximum rental rates fixed for the most 
popularly price-classed refrigerators at $2.50 
to $4.50 monthly and a delivery and pick-up 
charge of $5.50 also allowed. Standards of 
reconditioning are simplified; a special price 
provision is made when new or factory re- 
built units are sold with the used refrigera- 
tors; and easier formula is provided for 
pricing 1940 and earlier models not specifi- 
cally given dollars-and-cents ceilings, and 
certain maximum prices have been revised 
upward to correct inequities prevailing pre- 
viously. 

The new regulation will be effective April 
15, providing ample time to inform the trade 
and consumers generally of the changes, 
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which are embodied in Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 139 (Used Household 
Mechanical Refrigerators). 

Under the original regulation price control 
over used refrigerators was confined to sales 
in the course of trade or business, and 
private owners could sell at any price they 
could get. Now ceilings will be the same for 
householders as for dealers. 

This action is aimed primarily, it was 
said, at certain evasive practices that have 
appeared in the trade, and that are en- 
couraged by occasional sales at exorbitant 
prices by private owners in areas of acute 
shortage. Similar action was taken in the 
regulation of used typewriter prices last 
summer, it was recalled, and more recently 
in controlling used vacuum cleaner prices. 
Used washing machine prices will shortly 
be: regulated in similar fashion. 

Specifically the changes in the revised 
regulation include: 

1. Increases have been made in maximum 
prices of certain models in the list for which 
specific dollars and cents prices are given. 
The readjustments reflect comparable values 
in other models during the base period. 

2. All listed prices for 1988 models have 
been advanced either $21 or up to 70 per 
cent of list price new, whichever is lower. 
This is to take care of the additional respon- 
sibility of reconditioning assumed by dealers 
due to the expiration of the 5-year warranty 
of the manufacturer. 

3. All 1942 models have had ceiling prices 
increased to 75 per cent of list price when 
new, compared with 70 per cent previously. 
The impact of war conditions upon many 
householders who are forced to dispose of 
refrigerators purchased during the past year 
is recognized by OPA as calling for an up- 
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ward adjustment in ceilings on 1941 models. 
The revision also establishes a more logical 
trend of recent values, each successive year 
receiving higher average values. Ceilings 
for 1940 and earlier models are specified in 
dollars and cents in the regulation, while 
1941 models are continued at ceilings repre- 
senting 70 per cent of the original price. 
The formula prices are for refrigerators re- 
conditioned and guaranteed for 90 days. 
When sales are made of 1941 or 1942 used 
refrigerators “as is,” $3.50 must be deducted 
from the maximum price. If the refrigera- 
tor is sold with a one year guaranty, $5 
may be added to the maximum price. 

4, The general guaranty for a recondi- 
tioned used refrigerator has been reduced 
from one year to 90 days, with the same 
prices, except for the revisions now made, 
established for the 90-day guaranty recondi- 
tioned models as previously existed for the 
one-year guaranty reconditioned refrigera- 
tors. 

5. The previous lists of ceilings on “un- 
reconditioned but cleaned, checked and 90- 
day guarantied refrigerators are abolished. 
The only other listed prices than those for 
one-year guarantied reconditioned refriger- 
ators are those for “as is” used refrigerators, 
which generally remain as in the original 
regulation. 

6. Guaranties may still be given for one 
year on reconditioned used refrigerators if 
desired. In these instances $5 may be added 
to the listed ceiling price for 1939 and 1940 
models, and $10 may be added to the ceiling 
price for 1988 or earlier models. Under a 
guaranty any defective part must be re- 
placed without charge. 

7. Reconditioning standards have been 
modified to assist dealers in meeting them 
and to make elaborate testing equipment un- 
necessary so that the small repair shop will 
be able to recondition used refrigerators ac- 
cording to the specifications with greater 
facility. In place of the previous 21 points 
specifying requirements and procedures of 
repair there have been substituted four gen- 
eral points relating only to performance, 
equipment and refinishing. The aim has been 
to give the reconditioner the greatest pos- 
sible leeway so as to assist him in meeting 
manpower and material shortages. 

8. A new provision is added for establish- 
ing ceilings on models not specifically listed, 
under which the maximum price is taken 
for the model corresponding most closely. 
This change provides another important sim- 
plification, relieving dealers of the burden of 
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extensive computation and references to spe- 
cial published materials previously called 
for. 

9. A new provision is added for setting 
ceilings on used refrigerators with factory- 
rebuilt units, and sold with a one-year guar- 
anty. The ceiling will be the “as is” listed 
price plus the manufacturer’s net suggested 
resale maximum price in effect in March 
1942, or subsequently specifically approved 
by OPA, for the replacement unit contained 
in the refrigerator. If no manufacturers’ 
suggested resale price was in existence in 
March 1942, or later approved by OPA, the 
net cost to the dealer for the replacement 
unit can be added to the “as is” listed price, 
plus the dollar mark-up taken for the sale 
of the most comparable item in March 1942. 

10. Ceilings on rentals of used refrigera- 
tors are established for the first time. These 
ceilings are also listed in dollars and cents 
with the maximum monthly rental rate fixed 
on the basis of approximately one-twentieth 
of the maximum sale price for the refrigera- 
tor when sold reconditioned with a 90-day 
guaranty. Where delivery and pick-up serv- 
ice is rendered an additional amount not ex- 
ceeding $5.50 may be added to the rental 
rate. Bulk of the rental cases will be on the 
basis of $2.50 to $4.50 per month. Service 
of the refrigerators without extra charge 
must be guaranteed during the rental period. 
Rental ceilings have been inaugurated to 
counteract any attempts at evading sale 
ceilings by going into a rental business and 
also’because of growing demands for rented 
used refrigerators, particularly in war in- 
dustry areas. 

11. A new provision has been added tc 
prohibited practices, specifically banning of.- 
fers to sell or rent a refrigerator only or 
condition that the buyer agrees to pay the 
seller a certain amount for repair parts, or 
services. 

12. A simplified tagging requirement has 
been substituted for the label previously 
called for on each refrigerator being offered 
for sale. 

The text of the order reads as follows: 


Text of Order 
(Document No. 12728) 


Part 1880—HovsEHOLD AND SERVICE 
Inpustry MAcHINES 
[REV. MPR 189] 
USED HOUSEHOLD MECHANICAL 
REFRIGERATORS 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 189 is 
amended to read as set forth below: 
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In the judgment of the Price Administra- 
tor, the maximum prices established by this 
revision of Maximum Price Regulation No. 
189 are and will be generally fair and equi- 
table and will effectuate the purposes of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and Executive Order No. 9250. A 
statement of the considerations involved in 
the issuance of this regulation has been is- 
sued simultaneously herewith and has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal Reg- 
ister.* 


§ 1880.201 Maximum prices for used 
household refrigerators. Under the author- 
ity vested in the Price Administrator by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and Executive Order No. 9250, 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 139 
(Used Household Mechanical Refrigera- 
tors), which is annexed hereto and made a 
part hereof, is hereby issued. 

AvurtHority: § 1380.201 issued under Pub. Laws 
421 and 729, 77th Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871. 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation 139— 

Used Household Mechanical Refrigera- 

tors. 


Section 1. Sales and rentals of used house- 
hold mechanical refrigerators at higher than 
maximum prices prohibited. (a) Regardless 
of any contract or other obligation, no per- 
son shall sell, rent, or deliver a used house- 
hold mechanical refrigerator to any other 
person at prices or rates higher than the 
maximum prices or rates fixed by this regu- 
lation, and no person shall agree, offer or at- 
tempt to do any of these things. 


(b) Prices or rates lower than the maxi- 
mum prices or rates may be charged. 


Sec. 2. To what products, transactions 
and persons this regulation applies—(a) 
What products are covered by the regula- 
tion. This regulation covers sales and rentals 
of all household mechanical refrigerators 
which have ever been used, or which have 
been in the possession of a consumer for 
more than five days or were manufactured 
for use in the year 1940 or earlier. 


(b) What transactions are covered by this 
regulation. This regulation covers all sales 
and rentals of used household mechanical 
refrigerators by any person to any other 
person, including sales by an individual who 
is selling his own refrigerator, and sales by 
dealers or auctioneers, except sales by a 
foreign seller to any domestic buyer. This 
exception includes domestic buyers who pur- 
chase through a bona fide agent. 

(c) What persons are covered by this regu- 
lation. This regulation applies to any per- 


*Copies may be obtained from the Office of Price 
Administration. 
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son who sells or rents a used household 
mechanical refrigerator except foreign sell- 
ers and domestic buyers, insofar as they 
purchase from the foreign sellers. The term 
“person” includes: An individual, corpora- 
tion, or any other organized group; their 
legal successors or representatives; the 
United States, or any government, or any of 
its political subdivisions; or any agency of 
the foregoing. 


Sec. 3. Maximum prices for sales of used 
household mechanical refrigerators by all 
persons—(a) Reconditioned refrigerators. 
As used in the table below a refrigerator is 
reconditioned if it meets the following stan- 
dards: 


(1) The refrigerator is capable of con- 
tinuously maintaining, with normal cycling, 
an average interior cabinet temperature in 
the food storage space not exceeding 50° 


_ F., under no-load conditions, when placed in 


a room in which the temperature is 90° F. 


(2) All cooling units, compressors, con- 
densers, motors and controls, where such 
parts are exposed to the accumulation of 
dust, as well as all shelves, hardware and 
machine compartments, are thoroughly 
cleaned, and function properly. Belts on 
open-type units must be free from frays and 
splits. 

(8) A defrosting tray large enough to 
catch all drip from the cooling unit, and 
a minimum of two corrosion-resistant ice 
cube trays with grids are provided. 


(4) Cabinet exteriors, finished with either 
synthetic enamel or lacquer have all metal 
completely covered and free from chips, 
stains, scratches, blisters and other blemishes. 
Any such defects have been buffed smoothed, 
filled, and either spot-sprayed, or the entire 
exterior resprayed, where one of these meth- 
ods is necessary in order to obtain a finish 
similar to the original finish. Cabinet ex- 
teriors and interiors finished with porcelain 
are thoroughly cleaned, rust removed from 
any chips and patched with a suitable porce- 
lain cement. 


(b) “As is” refrigerators. An “as is” re- 
frigerator is one which does not meet the 
standards of a reconditioned refrigerator. 


(c) Guaranties. Every refrigerator which 
is sold as a reconditioned refrigerator must 
carry a written guaranty for at least 90 days 
from the date of its installation which pro- 
vides that any part which proves defective 
within the guaranty period will be replaced 
without charge for labor or materials or 
other services. If the guaranty is to last for 
one year or more the higher reconditioned 
price appearing in the table of prices may 
be charged. 
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(d) Table of maximum prices for certain 
used household mechanical refrigerators. 
The maximum cash price for the following 
specified models of used household mechan- 
ical refrigerators (except those with factory 
rebuilt units) shall be: [These prices were 
published in the June and July issues of 
Tue ReFriceRATION SERVICE ENGINEER. | 


(e) Maximum prices for later model re- 
frigerators. The maximum cash price for 
any 1941 model of used household mechan- 
ical refrigerator, reconditioned and guaran- 
teed for 90 days, shall be 70 per cent, and 
for any 1942 model, 75 per cent, of the 
original list price of the refrigerator when 
new. If the refrigerator is sold “as is,” $8.50 
must be deducted from the maximum price. 
If the refrigerator is sold with a one-year 
guaranty or more, $5 may be added to the 
maximum price. 


(f) Maximum prices for models for which 
maximum prices are not fixed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. If the maximum price 
for any used household mechanical refriger- 
ator is not specified in the preceding para- 
graphs, the maximum cash price shall be 
determined by the maximum price of the re- 
frigerator listed in the foregoing table which 
corresponds most closely to the refrigerator 
being priced, with regard to age, finish, 
capacity, type of model and mechanical and 
cabinet equipment. The maximum price 
selected from the table shall correspond to 
the conditions under which the refrigerator 
is to be sold, i. e., “as is,” or reconditioned 
with a 90-day or a one-year guaranty. 


(g) Maximum prices for refrigerators 
with new or factory rebuilt units. (1) This 
section shall apply only in cases in which: 


(i) The refrigerator meets the standards 
of a reconditioned refrigerator and is sold 
with a one-year guaranty. 

(ii) The refrigerator contains a new unit 
or one rebuilt by the original manufacturer, 
or by a reconditioner who offered such a 
service in February, 1942, or earlier, and 
furnished with it at least a one-year guar- 
anty. 

(iii) The new or rebuilt unit has been pur- 
chased by the person offering the refrigera- 
tor for sale. 


(2) The maximum cash price for a refrig- 
erator with a new or rebuilt unit meeting 
the qualifications of the foregoing section 
shall be the sum of: 


(i) The “as is” maximum price for that 
refrigerator, and 


(ii) The manufacturer’s net suggested re- 
sale maximum price in effect in March, 1942, 
or subsequently specifically approved by the 
Office of Price Administration, for the re- 
placement unit contained in the refrigerator, 
or if no manufacturer’s. suggested resale 
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price was in existence in March, 1942, or later 
subsequently approved by the Office of Price 
Administration, the net cost to the dealer 
for the replacement unit, plus the dollar 
markup taken for the sale of the most com- 
parable item in March, 1942. 


(h) Sales in Western states. If the sale of 
the refrigerator is made to a person in the 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, $5.00 
may be added to the maximum price. 


(i) Tawes. Any tax upon or incident to 
the sale of a used household mechanical re- 
frigerator may be added to the maximum 
prices established by this regulation. Thus, 
if the seller has paid a Federal excise tax 
upon the rebuilding of the refrigerator, that 
tax may be added. 


(j) Sales for export. The maximum price 
at which a person may export any used 
household mechanical refrigerator is estab- 
lished by the provisions of the Maximum Ex- 
port Price Regulation.1 


(k) Credit, delivery and other charges. 
Any charge which is not quoted and billed 
separately shall for the purposes of this 
Regulation be considered to be part of the 
selling price of the refrigerator. Charges 
for the extension of credit or for delivery, 
packing or installation, may be added to the 
maximum retail price set forth in this sec- 
tion, provided: (1) the seller during the two- 
month period ending February 16, 1942, 
made a separate charge for the extension 
of credit, delivery, packing or installation 
services the amount of which was separately 
stated to the purchaser, (2) the amount 
charged for the extension of credit or for 
delivery, installation or packing, is not in 
excess of the charge in effect during the two- 
month period ending February 16, 1942 upon 
sales of used household mechanical refrig- 
erators, and (3) such charges are quoted and 
billed separately. No seller may require as 
a condition of sale that the purchaser accept 
any of the services mentioned. 


Sec. 4. Maximum rental rates. (a) The 
maximum rate which may be charged for the 
rental of a refrigerator shall be determined 
in accordance with the maximum sale price 
as set forth in the table below: 











Maximum sale price, recon- Maximum 

ditioned with 90-day guaranty monthly 
rental 
From__i| But below rate 
$46.50 $55.00 $2.50 
55.00 | 65.00 8.00 
65.00 | 75.00 8.50 
75.00 | 85.00 4.00 
85.00 95.00 4.50 
95.00 105.00 5.00 
105.00 115.00 | 5.50 
115.00 | 125.00 | 6.00 
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Refrigerators whose maximum sale price 
(reconditioned with a 90-day guaranty) is 
$125.00 or more may be rented at a maxi- 
mum monthly rate not to exceed 5 percent 
of the maximum sale price, calculated to the 
nearest half dollar. 

(b) Delivery of rental refrigerators. An 
additional amount may be added to the 
rental rate to cover delivery and pick-up of 
rented refrigerators where such service is 
rendered, which may not exceed $5.50. 

(c) Maintenance of rented refrigerators. 
A rented refrigerator must meet the stand- 
ards set forth for reconditioned refrigerators 
in Sec. 3 (a) and during the period of the 
rental must carry the guaranty provided for 
in Sec. 3 (c). 


(d) Rental payments in advance. A per- , 


son who supplies a rented refrigerator may 
not ask for or receive rental payments for 
more than three months in advance. 


Sec. 5. Prohibited practices. (a) Any 
practice which is devised to get the effect 
of a higher than ceiling price without act- 
ually raising the dollar and cents price, is 
as much a violation of this regulation as an 
outright over-ceiling price. This applies to 
devices making use of commissions, services, 
transportation arrangements, tying agree- 
ments, tying requirements, trade understand- 
ings and the like. 

(b) The following practice is specifically 
prohibited: 

(1) Offering to sell or rent a refriger- 
ator only on condition that the buyer agree 
to pay for repairs, parts, and services. 


Sec. 6. Tagging. No person shall sell or 
offer to sell, or rent, a used household me- 
chanical refrigerator unless a tag is attached 
to the refrigerator which states whether the 
refrigerator is offered for sale “as is” or 
“reconditioned,” the length of the guaran- 
tee to be supplied, the make, model and year 
of the refrigerator, the maximum selling 
price; and if the refrigerator is offered for 
rent, the tag also shall state the maximum 
monthly rental rate. A tag in the following 
form is satisfactory: 

Make 
Model 
Year 
Condition (Reconditioned) 
(“as is”) 

Guaranteed for (90 days) 

(one year) 
Maximum selling price: $............ 
(Maximum monthly rental rate: $......... ) 

This tag must not be removed except by 
the ultimate consumer. If the maximum 
price for the refrigerator was determined 
under paragraph (f) or (g) of Sec. 3, the 


17 F.R. 5059, 7242, 8829, 9000, 10530. 
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tag shall so state, and if the refrigerator 
has a replacement unit, shall carry the name 
of the supplier of the unit. 


Sec. 7. Sales slips, receipts and invoices. 
Regardless of his former practice, every per- 
son selling a used household mechanical re- 
frigerator in the course of trade or business 
shall furnish the purchaser with a sales slip, 
receipt, invoice or other writing, stating 
that the refrigerator sold is either “as is” 
or “reconditioned,” the length of the guaran- 
tee supplied, the date of the sale, the make, 
model, number and year, the price charged, 
the nature and amount of any additional 
charges, and the name and address of the 
purchaser. If the maximum price was de- 
termined under paragraphs (f) or (g) of 
Sec. 8, this shall also be stated. A copy of 
such sales slip, receipt, invoice, or other writ- 
ing shall be retained by the seller for in- 
spection by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 


Src. 8. Enforcement. (a) Persons violat- 
ing any provisions of this Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 139 are subject to the 
criminal penalties, civil enforcement actions, 
and suits for treble damages provided for 
by the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942. 

(b) Persons who have evidence of any 
violation of this Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 189 or any price schedule, 
regulation or order issued by the Office of 
Price Administration or of any acts or prac- 
tices which constitute such a violation are 
urged to communicate with the nearest field 
or regional office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration or its principal office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sec. 9. Petitions for Amendment. Per- 
sons seeking any modification of this Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 189 or ex- 
ception not provided for therein may file 
petitions for amendment in accordance with 
the provisions of Revised Procedural Regu- 
lation No. 1, issued by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


Sec. 10. Applicability of the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation. The provisions of 
this Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
189 supersede the provisions of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation with respect to 
sales and deliveries for which maximum 
prices are established by this Revised Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 189. 


Sec. 11. Geographical Applicability. The 
provisions of this Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation apply to the forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, and the territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

This regulation shall become effective 
April 15, 1948. 

Issued this 24th day of March, 1943. 

Prentiss M. Brown, 
Administrator. 
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The Construction of Compressor Bodies 


(CONTINUED FROM MARCH ISSUE) 


—__—————_ 


NOTE: This is the second of a 
series of articles on the Construction 
of Compressor Bodies designed to 
give service men a more complete 
understanding of compressor con- 
struction and how to dismantle and 
assemble them for repairs and ad- 
justments. The compressors de- 
scribed in these articles are made by 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corp., Bloomington, Ill. The con- 
struction details and principles, how- 
ever, apply to other makes.—Editor. 


Compressor Body No. RC-424 


OMPRESSOR body No. RC-424 (Fig. 

8) has a bore of 234-inch, stroke 214- 
inch, twin cylinder, and is used on Models D 
and F compressor units, beginning May, 
1932. 
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Crankshaft and Connecting Rods 


This compressor body is constructed with 
a forged steel crankshaft. All bearing sur- 
faces are ground to fit. 

The shaft is tapered for the compressor 
pulley and the pulley is held on the shaft by 
a hexagon nut and lock washer. 

The valve faces are tapered and make con- 
tact on a corresponding seat in the valve 
head. Proper alignment is maintained by 
the valve stem. 

The lift of this valve is maintained by the 
proper location of the retainer on the lower 
end of the valve stem. The bottom of this 
retainer should be flush with the end of the 
stem. It is important that the cotter pin is 
properly inserted through the valve stem and 
retainer as otherwise the valve assembly 
might come apart, resulting in serious dam- 
age to the unit. 


Lubrication 


The crankshaft and connecting rod bear- 
ings operate in a bath of oil and the cyl- 
inders and wrist pins are lubricated by 
splash. 

The oil gauge plug on the side of the 
crankcase determines the oil level in the 
compressor. Seven pints of oil are required 
to obtain this level. 


Compressor Body No. RC-424-A 


Compressor body No. RC-424-A (Fig. 9) 
has a bore of 23-inch, stroke of 214-inch, 
twin cylinder, and is used on Models D and 
F compressor units beginning December, 
1934. 

Considerable change in construction will 
be observed in comparing Figs. 8 and 9. In 
external identification, the addition of the oil 
pump and the auxiliary oil receiver are the 
major changes. There are a number of in- 
ternal changes, however, the principal ones 
concerning: 

1. Bearings 

2. Lubricating System 

3. Pistons and Piston Valves 

4, Cylinder Head and Discharge Valves 
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Bearings 


Bronze bushings are installed at all main 
and wrist pin bearings. This construction 
permits bearing replacements when neces- 
sary. However, in case replacement of any 
of the bronze bearings should be required, it 
is not recommended that the change be at- 
tempted in the field unless adequate equip- 
ment is available for aligning the bearings 
after they are installed. 


Lubricating System 


The improved compressor body (Fig. 9) 
has an entirely different type of oiling sys- 
tem. The former splash system is completely 
replaced by a force feed system. The oil 
supply has been removed from the crankcase 
to an auxiliary oil tank, giving a “dry” 
crankcase. 

An oil pump attached to the end of the 
crankcase opposite from the pulley is driven 
by the crankshaft. This pump is of a ro- 
tary, gear construction requiring no valves. 
It is sealed after assembly is completed and 
repairs when necessary should not be at- 
tempted in the field. Instead the pump 
should be removed, another installed in its 
place, and that one sent to the factory for 
overhauling. 

Caution: On some of the gasoline engine- 
operated compressors, the compressor is 
turned in the opposite direction from stand- 
ard because of the opposite rotation of 
the engine. This arrangement requires 
an oil pump constructed accordingly. The 
standard oil pumps are indicated by the 
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letters “R.H.” (right hand) stamped on 
the oil pump housing flange. The other 
pump referred to is indicated by the let- 
ters “L.H.” (left hand). Therefore, in 
case replacement of a pump should be nec- 
essary be sure to install a pump of like con- 
struction. Also in case of a power change 
from gasoline to electric or vice versa, check 
the rotation, changing the pump if necessary. 

The oil pump takes the oil out of the aux- 
iliary oil tank and forces this oil, under 
pressure, through the drilled crankshaft to 
all main connecting rods, and wrist pin 
bearings. (Not all pump-equipped compres- 
sor bodies have oil pressure to the wrist pins, 
this being a later feature.) 

The continuation of the oil line in the 
crankshaft terminates in the seal cavity pro- 
viding lubrication at all times to the seal. A 
flapper valve by-pass on the seal cavity auto- 
matically controls the oil pressure on the 
bearings under normal conditions between 
15 and 25 lbs. 

A recess machined into the inside of the 
piston skirt catches some of the oil which 
escapes from the wrist pin bearing. This oil 
then feeds by gravity through a series of 
holes leading from this recess to an oil 
groove on the outside of the piston, thereby 
furnishing positive lubrication to the cyl- 
inder wall. 

The oil which escapes from the bearings, 
by-pass, etc., drops down to the bottom of 
the crankcase and flows by gravity into the 
auxiliary oil receiver. 

The high side methyl chloride vapors in- 
stead of being discharged direct to the con- 
denser, are forced through a tube extending 
lengthwise through the oil receiver. Conse- 
quently, during ordinary operation the oil is 
kept warm by the super-heat in the vapor. 

On the later units a plugged opening is 
provided in the top of the oil receiver. A 
gauge is attached to the bottom of this plug 
and a mark on this gauge indicates the 
proper oil level. 

Caution: Before removing this plug it is 
necessary to close off the suction valves and 
pump the crankcase and oil receiver down 
to zero. 

The total oil charge is four pints. 

The advantage of this type of oiling sys- 
tem is not only lubrication improvements. 
Under normal conditions, oil-pumping com- 
plications are eliminated. In case some liquid 
methyl chloride is drawn back through the 
suction line into the crankcase, it causes no 
frothing because there is no oil supply in 
this part of the system. In case such liquid 
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refrigerant should get down into the oil re- 
ceiver, the situation would not cause serious 
trouble because the oil is not agitated and 
in a very short time the heat from the dis- 
charged vapors will vaporize the refrigerant 
out of the oil. However, if the water valve 
is set too low, the purpose of this arrange- 
ment will be defeated. In no case should the 
water valve be set to cut in below 100 lbs. 
head pressure. 

The oil pressure exerted by the pump can 
readily be determined by pumping the crank- 
case down to zero and installing a pressure 
gauge in place of the plug in the top of the 
pump housing. Understand, however, that 
this reading does not indicate the oil pres- 
sure exerted on the bearings. The oil pres- 
sure on the bearings is the difference be- 
tween the pump pressure and the crankcase 
pressure. This pressure difference should be 
between 15 and 25 lbs. 

If the lubricating oil contains methy! 
chloride, the pump pressure will not be up 
to standard due to the compressing of the 
methyl chloride vapors. Under normal con- 
ditions, this situation should only be tem- 
porary and should correct itself in a very 
short time when the oil pressure will come 
up to standard. If it does not, then the 
cause of the continuation of this condition 
should be located and corrected. If it is not 


a temporary condition following a shut-down. 


period, the cause of the trouble will prob- 
ably be found to be due to the expansion 
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valve leaking or improperly adjusted, per- 
mitting liquid methyl chloride to be drawn 
back through the suction line or the water 
valve is improperly adjusted causing exces- 
sive low head pressure. 


Pistons and Piston Valves 


A series of holes through the head of the 
piston (Fig. 10) provide passage of refrig- 
erant vapor from the crankcase into the com- 
pression chamber. On each side of these 
openings which lie in a circular position, is 
a raised valve seat. Two flexible interchange- 
able steel discs (4 and 5, Fig. 10), one lo- 
cated on top of the other, are held in place 
by a retainer secured to the center of the 
piston head by a stud and lock nut. The 
upper end of the stud is staked to prevent 
the retainer from unscrewing on the stud. 
The openings in the center of the retainer 
are provided for relief purposes. 


O© 






FIG. II 


The lift of the valve is governed by the 
spacing provided by the retainer construc- 
tion and is non-adjustable. 

The valve construction has the advantage 
of providing adequate vapor passage through 
the piston and at the same time the construc- 
tion is rigid, eliminating retainer complica- 
tions of many other types of valves. 


Cylinder Head and Discharge Valves 


The general construction of the discharge 
valves in the cylinder head assembly (Fig. 
11) is very similar to the piston valves ex- 
cept that the retainer is as large as the valve 
discs and a spring (4, Fig. 11) between the 
two holds the valve disc against the seat. 

The function of the discharge valves is 
subjected to a wide pressure differential. 
Consequently, the requirements of the dis- 
charge valves are quite rigid in order to hold 
leakage from the high side to the low sid- 
to a minimum. 

(To be continued in May issue) 
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Proper Humidity an Essential of Tire Manufacture 


a 


MPORTANT factors in conditioning cot- 
ton cord and forming it in a sheet for 

automobile tires are maintaining proper hu- 
midity in the conditioning and creel rooms. 
Auto tire manufacturers use vast quantities 
of cotton cord for tire fabric. More than 
60 per cent of all the cord used in B. F. 
Goodrich tires is spun in the company’s own 
cotton mills in Silvertown, Ga. 

Car loads of cord in cones of 1114 pounds 
each are shipped to the main Goodrich plant 
in Akron where they are unloaded and 
placed in warehouses until ready for use. 
Then they are unwrapped and placed in the 
creel room under proper humidity and tem- 
perature to give the proper moisture con- 
tent. After 24 hours the cones are placed 
in the creel from which the cord is run into 
a sheet of weftless fabric. 

Throughout the creel process the cord 


must maintain a uniform moisture condition. 
If the relative humidity becomes too high, 
the cord becomes lively and it is difficult to 
wind off without catching on other cones or 
parts of the creel. If the humidity is too 
low, the cord loses some of its adhesiveness 
and has a tendency to drop from the cone 
as unwound, thus breaking, resulting in de- 
lay and uneven creel fabric. 

The creel rooms of the Goodrich plant are 
kept at a definite temperature and relative 
humidity. This is accomplished by two hu- 
midifying systems located adjacent to the 
fabric rooms where both air from outdoor 
and air from the fabric rooms may be drawn 
through the intake ducts. After passing 
through a series of water sprays, the air is 
brought to the proper temperature by pass- 
ing through a series of finned steam pipes. 





Electrical Work and Motors 


(CONTINUED FROM MARCH ISSUE) 


OLLOWING is the fifth and final 

article: in a series on the funda- 
mentals of electric motors. The 
shortage of manpower has made it 
necessary for many service concerns 
to train men over draft age as well 
as women, and these newer em- 
ployees will find the information in 
these articles of considerable inter- 
est. This information also will be 
valuable at this time because the 
shortage of motors as well as copper 
and other repair materials make 
it necessary now more than ever be- 
fore to keep motors in perfect run- 
ning order to prolong their time of 
usefulness as long as possible. While 
the information is now new, the sub- 
ject, we believe, is of sufficient im- 
portance to claim interest and at- 
tention.—Editor. 
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‘HE tables reproduced on the four fol- 

lowing pages are from a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Wagner Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., giving detailed service instructions 
for smaller sizes of Repulsion-start-induc- 
tion brush-lifting motors. While this infor- 
mation applies particularly to Wagner mo- 
tors, it also applies in general to any make 
of electric motor, and it will be found of 
value in locating the more common troubles. 

The tables are set up in such a way as 
to make available immediately the desired 
information, first stating the problem, then 
the probable cause, how to make a test to 
help determine whether the diagnosis was 
correct, and then how to apply a remedy. 

The problems cover a wide range of mo- 
tor troubles including failure to start, ex- 
cessive bearing wear, motor runs hot, motor 
burns out, noisy motor, and others. 

Similar tables for capacitor-start-induc- 
tion-run motors and split-phase motors were 
published in the March issue. 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPULSION-START- INDUCTION 
BRUSH-LIFTING MOTORS 














PROBLEM PROBABLE CAUSE TEST AND REMEDY 
(A) FAILURE TO 1, Fuses blown. 1 Check papeie of fuses. They should not be greater in ampere capac- 
START ity than d by and in no case ee 
smaller than full- load ampere | rating of motor, and a voltage capacity 
equal to or greater than voltage of supply circuit. 
2. No voltage or low 2. Measure volts at motor terminals with switch closed. See that it is 
voltage. within 10% of wap stamped on nameplate of motor. 
3. Open - circuited field 3. Indi d king in starting, or refusal to start at cer- 
or armature. tain positions of rotor, or by humming sound when switch is closed. 


Examine for broken wires, loose connections or burned segments in 
commutator at point of loose or broken connection. Inspect commu- 
tator for foreign metallic substance which might cause short between 
commutator segments. 


4. Improper current 4. Requires new motor built for operation on local power supply. D.C. 
supply — Incorrect motors will not operate on A.C. circuit or vice versa. 
voltage or frequency. 
5. Worn brushes or 5. When brushes are not making proper contact with commutator, the 
sticking brushes. motor will be weak in starting 4a This can be caused by brushes 
worn, brushes sticking in holders, brush springs weak, or commutator 


dirty. Commutator should be polished with fine sandpaper (never 

use emery) (commutator should never be oiled or greased). 

Improper brush set- 6. Unless a new armature has been installed the brushholder or rocker 

ting. arm indicator should be opposite index and locked in position. If new 
been i lied the position may be slightly off original 


a 








marking. 
7. Improper line con- 7. See that connections are exactly like connection diagram which is 
nection. sent with motor. Motor may through error be connected for higher 
voltage and connected to lower voltage supply. 
8. Excessive load. 8. If the motor starts idle and if all the above conditions are O.K. then 





failure to start is most likely due to excessive load. To determine 
this definitely, make or have a reliable electric shop make a test of 
starting torque. Wagner ‘ 
motors have a starting torque of 350% or more of full load torque. | 
If the load requires more than this a larger motor is required. 

If this figure is 350% of full load torque on a new motor (may be 
slightly less on a used motor) consult the nearest Wagner Branch, 
inasmuch as this would indicate either a misapplication of the motor, 
resulting in too great a load or an increased load due to faulty driven 
apparatus. 

To determine the starting torque, either of the following methods 
may be used: 


PRONY BRAKE (See Figure No. 1). This method is probably the 
most generally used. It requires a pulley, brake arm and scale (may 
be either platform scale or spring balance, if platform scale be sure 
that load is applied to center of platform, if spring balance is used 

ee ee eee eae 
case scale must have small enough read 
torque on smaller rated motors). Seek acts haus bo unde ep a> 
that the distance between center of pulley and contact point where 
R load is measured is exactly 12 inches. Scale reading will then be in 











feet. BEFORE STARTING TEST MAKE SURE THAT 
DIRECTION OF ROTATION IS SUCH THAT BRAKE ARM. 
WILL BE MOVED AGAINST BALANCE. In order to measure 
aovege | starting torque clamp arm to pulley tigh it enough to allow pulley to 
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turn very slowly—read scale when slowly turning. To measure pull 
: r ea 














the brushes will throw off and stay off the commutator. 


b. ROPE AND WEIGHT (See Figure No. 2). This method gives 
equally satisfactory results and yet does not require the equipment 
fi 





the 

pulley aie the aoe will ny boned — the weight, 

is li ites. To prevent rope from gripping 
the pulley, oil or paraffin the rope slightly. Be sure that the hanging es ae 

ight does not touch the floor or test bench. SOME PROTECTIVE 

BE TAKEN TO PREVENT THE 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPULSION-START-INDUCTION 
BRUSH-LIFTING MOTORS 





PROBLEM 


PROBABLE CAUSE 


TEST AND REMEDY 





9. Shorted stator. 
10. Shorted rotor. 


WEIGHT FROM INJURING THE OPERATOR IN CASE THE 
ROPE GRIPS TOO TIGHT. Proceed to test as follows. Increase 
the weight until the motor will just start, then calculate as follows: 


For example to test a % H.P., 1725 R.P.M. motor select a 4” 
pulley, 4%” rope, and necessary weight. If assortment of gradu- 
ated weights not handy, use bucket and sand (or shot) adding 
weight so that pulley is slowly turning. 

Pulley dia. in inches + rope dia. in inches -*, 125 


Soho Rome 122 


~ ft. 


Starting Torque in Lb. Ft.=Brake Arm X Wt. hung on roe 228.2 wo 
Full Load H.P. x 5250 _.25 x 5250_ 
Full Load ~ ML s 
arting Torque 
tal Load Torque 
While both of these methods are widely used by small service organi- 
zations for checking test values on electric motors of all sizes, it 
should be specially noted that both methods do contain an element 
of danger to the operator and should be used with extreme care from 
the standpoint of both safety to operator and accuracy of test results. 


See D-2 below. 


Full Load Torque in Lb. Ft.=— =.76 Lb. 


Starting Torque in Per Cent of F.L. Torque = 


. Remove brushes from commutator and impress full voltage on the 


stator. If there are one or more points at which the rotor “hangs” or 
fails to revolve easily when turned, the rotor is shorted. By forcing 
the rotor to the position where it is most difficult to hold, the short 
can be located as the shorted coil will become hot. Do not hold in 
position too long or coil will burn out. 





(B) MOTOR OPER- 
ATES WITH- 
OUT RELEAS- 
ING BRUSHES 


(Brushes should 
commutator 


in 5 seconds. 


Troubles result 
from delayed oper- 


ation.) 


n= 


Dirty commutator. 


Governor mechanism 
or brushes sticking or 
brushes worn tooshort 
for good contact. 


3. Frequency of supply 


> 


Sad 


circuit incorrect. 


Low voltage. 


Line connection im- 
properly or poorly 
made. 


6. Incorrect brush set- 


ting. 


7. Incorrect adjustment 


2 


of governor spring. 


Excessive load. 


Shorted stator. 


n= 


> 


» 


a 


Clean with a piece of fine sandpaper. (Do not use emery.) 


See that brushes move freely in slots and that governor mechanism 
operates freely by hand. Replace worn brushes with new. 


Run motor idle. After brushes throw off, speed should be slightly in 
excess of full-load speed shown on nameplate. An idle speed varying 
more than 10% from speed i that motor is being 
used on a supply frequency for which it is not designed, and a differ- 
ent motor will be required. 


See that voltage is within 10% of nameplate voltage with the switch 
closed. 





See that contacts are good and that connections correspond with 
diagram sent with motor. 


Check to see that rocker arm setting corresponds with index mark. 


The governor should operate and throw off brushes at approxi- 
mately 75% of speed stamped on nameplate. Below 65% or over 
85% indicates incorrect spring tension. 

An excessive load may be started and not be carried to and held at 
full load speed which is beyond where the brushes throw off. Tight 
motor bearing may contribute to overload. ‘This is sometimes indi- 
cated by brushes coming off and on commutator. See also A-8. 


. See D-2. 





(C) EXCESSIVE 


BEARING WEAR 
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is — tension too great; 

or out-of- 

i coupling; eccen- 

tric or too closely 
gears. 


2. Improper, unclean or 


insufficient oil. 


3. Dirty bearings. 





. Correct mechanical condition. 


The lubrication — of Wagner small motors provide for supplying 
the right amount of filtered oil to bearing. It is only necessary for the 
user to keep wool yarn saturated with a good grade of machine oil. 


e Carel oases as motor may need protection from 





may be such that especially constructed 
motor deer be used—Consult Wagner. 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPULSION-START - INDUCTION 
BRUSH-LIFTING MOTORS 





PROBLEM 


PROBABLE CAUSE 


TEST AND REMEDY 





(D) MOTOR RUNS 
HOT 


(Don’t judge motor 
temperature by 
feel of hand. Meas- 
ure it with a 


thermometer and 
check with temper- 
ature rise stamped 


on nameplate.) 


1. Bearing trouble. 
2. Short - circuited coils 
in stator. 


w 


. Rotor rubbing stator. 


on 


. Excessive loads. 


wn 


. Low voltage. 


— 


—_ voltage 
Incorrect line connec- 
tion to motor leads. 


ad 


> w& 


uo 


See condition under C. 


- Best check is separate wattmeter reading on each of two 


halves of stator winding. Sometimes shorted coil may be 
located by fact that one coil feels much hotter than 
other. Very great increase over normal in magnetic noise 
may also indicate shorted stator. 


. Some extraneous matter may be between rotor and 


stator, or bearings may be badly worn. 


. foe fea i eee ee Driv- 





ing the load at higher speed more h Pp 
Take an ammeter reading. If current draw exceeds 
nameplate amperes for full-load, the answer is evident. 


. Measure voltage at motor terminals with switch closed. 


Should not vary more than 10% from value stamped 
on nameplate. 

See No. (5). 

Check with connection diagram sent with motor. 





(E) MOTOR BURNS 
OUT 


Frozen bearing. 

. Some condition of 
prolonged excessive 
overload. 


ne 


noe 


. Causes may be same as under (C). 
. It is important that the load be examined carefully 


before the burned out motor is replaced so as to locate 
and remove the cause of the overload. Certain jobs 
such as refrigerators, which represent heavy load, will 
under unusual of i apply prolonged 
overloads which may destroy « a motor and which may 

be difficult to locate unless examined carefully. On jobs 
where it is assumed somewhat intermittent service will 
normally prevail and which consequently are closely 
motored, the load cycle should be especially checked, as 
a change in this feature will easily produce excessive 
overload for the motor. Examine carefully to determine 
mechanical condition of the driven appliance. 








(F) MOTOR IS 
NOISY 


~ 


- Unbalanced rotor. 


. Worn bearings. 

. Rough commutator or 
brushes not “seating” 
well. 

4. Excessive endplay. 


wr 


* 


Motor not properly 
aligned with driven 
machine. 

. Motor not firmly 
fastened to mounting 
base. 


a 


7. Loose accessories on 
motor. 


Air gap not uniform. 


o 


. Amplified motor 
noises. 


~ 2 - vp 


° = 


. When transportation handling has been so rough as to 


damage the heavy Wagner shipping case, it is well to 
test motor for at once. It is even 
possible (though it rarely happens) that a shaft may be 
sprung. In any case the rotor should be rebalanced 
dynamically. 

If unduly frequent, examine for cause. See (C). 





. This noise occurs only during starting period, but con- 


ditions should be corrected to avoid consequent trouble. 


Endplay should be approximately 0.005 inch. 

Washers supplied by factory should be used. Be sure to 
tell factory all figures involved. Remember, too little 
endplay is at least as bad _as too much. 

Correct 





All Wagner small motors have steel bases so they can 
be firmly bolted to mounting wi fear of b 

It is of course not to be expected that the base should 
be strained out of shape in order to make up for rough- 
ness in mounting base. 

Such parts as oil covers, guards, if any, on endplate, etc., 

should ney A be checked for security if they have 
been of any sort. The con- 
dulet box podey be tightened when top is fitted after 
connections are made. 

This results from sprung shaft or unbalanced rotor. 
(See No. 1 above.) 
When this dition is cted, set motor on a firm 
floor, and if motor is quiet, ‘then the mounting is acting 
as an amplifier to bring about certain noises in the 
motor. This may occur even though mounting is quite 
firm in s ction of slight details 
in the mounting eliminates this but rubber-mounted 
type motors almost invariably do. 























(G) EXCESSIVE 
BRUSH WEAR 
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. Dirty commutator. 
Poor contact with 
commutator. 
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Clean with piece of fine sandpaper. (Never use emery.) 
See that brushes are long enough to reach commutator, 
that they move freely in slots, and that brush spring 
tension gives firm but not excessive pressure. 
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SERVICE INSTRUCTIONS FOR REPULSION -START-INDUCTION 
BRUSH-LIFTING MOTORS 





PROBLEM PROBABLE CAUSE 


TEST AND REMEDY 





3. Excessive load. 


> 


Failure to throw off 

promptly and stay off 

during the running 
riod. 

. High mica. 


w 


6. Rough commutator. 


3. 


> 


al 


If brush wear is due to overload, it can usually be 
checked by noting the time required for lifting the 
brushes from the commutator. Proper time is not in 
excess of 10 seconds. 

Examine for conditions listed under (B). 


Examination will show this condition and the remedy is 
to take a very light cut off commutator face and polish 
with fine sandpaper. 

See (5). 





(H) BRUSHHOLDER . Failure to throw off 

OR ROCKE properly and stay off 

during the running 
period. 


ARM WEAR 


= 


. No noticeable wear of this part should occur during life 


of motor. Troublesome wear indicates faulty operation. 


See under (B). 





(1) Protector (motor . Low voltage. 
mounted) trips af- 
ter the motor 
starts but before it 
changes to the In- 
duction winding. 


. The driven machine 
requires excessive 
torque. This may be 
due to high inertia or 
heavy load. 


nN 


w 


. Too frequent starting. 


4. Defective protector. 


ge 


w 


- Measure the voltage at the motor-terminals while the 


motor is operating; it should be within 10% of the 
voitage stamped on the motor nameplate. 

Measure the time required for the motor to come from 
zero to a constant speed. This acceleration period should 
not exceed 5 seconds. It usually is on the order of 0.5 
to 1.0 second. If the long acceleration period cannot be 
overcome by oiling and greasing bearings, correcting 
obvious mechanical defects, etc., take the matter up 
with the li urer. 





. It is difficult to establish the maximum number of starts 


per hour which will not trip out the protector since there 
are so many different types of load to which motors are 
applied. In general, however, too frequent starting may 
be a possible cause of trouble if the motor is starting 6 
or more times per hour. If it is thought that this is the 
trouble, contact Wagner, giving complete details. 


. First be sure that steps No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 have 





hohi. 
J 


been checked and di ; they 

will have rectified the trouble. But if the “application is 
still unsatisfactory, record each of the “on” times of the 
motor for 10 successive attempts to start. If two or more 
of these “on” times are less than 1% seconds, replace 
the protector with a new unit of the rating called for on 
the motor nameplate. Operate the motor on the appli- 
ance under actual load conditions. If the application is 
still unsatisfactory, transmit a// the information obtained 
to Wagner. 





(J) Protector (motor 1. Low voltage. 
mounted) trips af- 2. Excessive room tem- 
ter the motor has perature. 
come up to speed. 

3. Excessive load. 


. Too frequent starting. 
. Defective (motor 
mounted) protector. 


as 
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See I-1. 


. The current input to the motor, which the protector will 


allow pomp emnny A without tripping, decreases %4 to 1 
for every degree C de of room ure above 
40°C. (For room temperatures below 40°C the continu- 
ous input current which the protector will allow is in- 
creased by approximately the-same amount.) Therefore, 
the allowable load as determined by step No. 3 (below) 
should be corrected for room temperature at the motor. 
The protector on standard Fractional Horsepower, Gen- 
eral Purpose, Open Type motors is designed to allow the 
motor to carry at least 140% of full load horsepower in a 
room temperature of 40°C; the current input at this 
load is approximately 125% of the nameplate current. 
Take an ammeter reading. If the current drawn exceeds 
the 125% of full load value, refer the trouble with com- 
plete details to Wagner. 

See I-3. 





- First be sure that steps No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4 
been 


have d if necessary. Look at 
the protector; if it is wp hemes that it is physically dam- 
aged (for example, cracked or broken bakelite), replace 
it with a new protector of the same rating as called for 
on the motor nameplate. 

If, after a i lined in the vari- 
ous steps above, Sie Conall tone out Gaem found, sete 
the matter to Wagner with all the information obtained. 
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UESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


On Interpretations and Rulings on Government Orders Covering 


Refrigeration Sales and Service Business 








ECAUSE of the widespread interest in Government regulations pertaining to 

preference ratings on material for emergency repair servicing, and prices that 

may be charged for sales and service in the refrigeration service business, THe Re- 

FRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER in this issue inaugurates a new service. Individual 

problems on the application and interpretation of the above regulations will be 

answered. Readers are invited to submit questions pertaining to their individual 
problems, which will be answered in this department. 


EMERGENCY SERVICE CERTIFICATE 


Question 11: Approximately six months 
ago I received Form PD-399 and filled it out, 
in an attempt to get the right to operate as 
an emergency service station. I heard noth- 
ing more from it but later received another 
set of forms. I filled these out and sent them 
in but have never heard from that either. 
Can you explain why I have not been granted 
my request for the right to operate as an 
emergency service station?—A.P.A. 

Answer: In order to be certified as an 
Emergency Service Agency, a service organ- 
ization should be servicing types of establish- 
ments listed in Classes I, II or III of Order 
P-126, or should be counted upon by such 
establishments for emergency service when 
the need arises. Otherwise it is apparent 
that certification would be of no value to the 
service organization because it would not be 
able to extend the priorities granted by the 
order. 

If you desire certification as an emergency 
service agency, we would suggest that you 
supplement your application on Form PD- 
899 with a list of the establishments of 
the type covered by Classes I, II or III 
which depend upon you for emergency serv- 
ice to their refrigeration equipment. 


NOTE: A later letter from this Corre- 
spondent states that he received his certifi- 
cate as an emergency service station. 


OBTAINING MATERIAL FOR REPAIRS 


Question 12: A customer has a 4 hp. 
water cooled SO, Frigidaire N. The water 
coil in condenser burst, stuck up the job 
and burnt the motor. It has a flooded coil. 
Nothing salvageable but frame. What pro- 
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cedure is necessary to obtain material to re- 
frigerate the box? Apparently needs new 
unit and coil and expansion valve and con- 
necting tubing. 

Another has a 4 hp. water cooled Freon 
Universal Cooler unit with a burst condenser 
and the side of the compressor crank case 
and the water valve and cylinder head 
cracked. Motor and frame O.K. Switch bel- 
lows froze and cracked. Some connecting 
tubing cracked. Can a new unit be pur- 
chased and copper lines 4 and 14? 

A burnt 4 hp. motor. Can AA-4 be orig- 
inated for a new motor or repairs only? 

Does beer cooling equipment come under 
P-126? Either draft or bottled or both?— 
H.C.M. : 

Answer: Answering your first question, 
if you are a certified emergency service 
agency and the customer is in Class I, II 
or III (as given in Order P-126) you can 
use the rating applying to customer’s classi- 
fication to secure necessary materials. The 
same answer applies to your second question. 

With further regard to these two ques- 
tions, if the breakdown of the customer’s 
equipment adversely affects the war pro- 
gram or public safety or health he can apply 
to the nearest WPB field office for priority 
assistance on Form PD-333. By this method 
emergency repairs can obtain necessary pri- 
ority ratings in a few hours. 

If neither of these solutions fit the par- 
ticular case, then the only course is to file 
a PD-1A application with the nearest WPB 
office to secure priorities which may be re- 
quired. 

The answer to question three is covered 
in the above as long as the motor is less 
than one horsepower. Larger motors are 
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also covered by Order L-221 when full re- 
placement of motor is contemplated. In 
every case, however, a motor should be re- 
paired and not replaced if at all possible. 

Beer cooling equipment is not covered 
under P-126. 


SERVICING FARM MILK COOLERS 


Question 13: How can I obtain copper 
tubing necessary to maintain operation of a 
milk cooler on a dairy farm? How can I 
obtain copper wire necessary to maintain 
operation of an electric milk cooler on a 
dairy farm? How can I obtain controls, fit- 
tings, valves, etc., to maintain operation of a 
milk cooler on a dairy farm?—W.J.T. 

Answer: Order P-126 lists repairs to 
farm milk coolers under Class III for which 
priority rating AA-4 would be applicable. 
This rating should be sufficient ;to secure 
these materials. 


EXPANSION VALVE FOR BUTCHER SHOP 


Question 14: What is the proper pro- 
cedure to follow to obtain an expansion valve 
for a butcher shop? On a service call I find 
that the expansion valve has gone and the 
only thing I can do is to install a new one. 
What rating do the following parts for elec- 
tric motors require: brushes, short circuiting 
necklaces, starting switches, capacitors, brush 
holders, spring barrels for short circuiting 
devices, and bushings.—A.E.W. 

Answer: Under the Amended P-126 Or- 
der it is our opinion that you can apply the 
AA-4 rating for expansion valve for. a 
butcher shop, providing you have a certifi- 
cate of necessity as an emergency service 
agency. A rating for parts for electric mo- 
tors depends upon your local market. If 
your supplier has the part on hand and has 
no rated orders covering same, he will be 
able to supply you on a relatively low pri- 
ority rating and in some cases with no pri- 
ority rating necessary. 


PRICE CEILINGS ON PART TIME WORK 


Question 15: How do the price ceiling 
regulations affect a repairman doing repairs 
on his own time and working for an appli- 
ance shop?—R.H.P. 

Answer: If he is paid a regular wage 
by the appliance shop, what he gets is be- 
tween himself and the owner of the shop. 
He doesn’t have to work for the same pay 
as in March 1942. But for any repair jobs 
he does on his own, or where he gets leads 
from the shop but sets his own price and 
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pays the shop a percentage, he can charge 
no more than he did in March 1942. He be- 
comes an independent contractor, and the 
shop cannot be held responsible for his over- 
charging. 

POSTING OF PRICES 


Question 16: Are the prices charged sup- 
posed to be posted in the store?—R.H.P. 

Answer: No, public posting is not re- 
quired. You must have all your records im- 
mediately available for OPA inspection, and 
those figures on parts, costs, discounts, labor 
costs, with an explanation of what the serv- 
ices consist of, must be open to public ref- 
erence. But none of these is required to be 
shown on public placards. 


BEER COOLERS—ELECTRIC MOTORS 


QuEsTION 17: We do a lot of beer cooling 
work, beverage coolers, ice makers, air 
pumps, which are part of the beer system. 
Just how does Order P-126 apply to them 
and what rating should be used? What rating 
should be used on electric motor repair? 
Would the air pump for the beer come under 
the P-126? If so, what rating? Also spigots, 
taps, air pressure regulating valve and parts 
for same?—H.S.T. 

Answer: Beer and beverage coolers are 
not covered under P-126. Under CMP Reg- 
ulation 5, a rating of A-10 is extended for 
“necessary maintenance and repair of facil- 
ities required for . . . conducting any busi- 
ness not listed.” This regulation was effec- 
tive March 31 and it has been stated that 
supplies are now sufficient to make this rat- 
ing useful. If your experience” indicates 
étherwise, we would suggest that you go to 
the WPB office nearest you and seek the 
assistance of the priorities specialist. 

In regard to electric motor repairs, if you 
are a certified emergency service agency and 
the customer is in Class I, II or III as de- 
fined in Order P-126, you can use the rating 
applying to customer’s classification to ob- 
tain necessary material. Order P-126 was 
published in full in the February issue of 
Tue Rrriceration Service ENGINEER. How- 
ever, if there is a breakdown in equipment 
deemed essential to the war program or 
public safety or health, the owner can ap- 
ply to the nearest WPB field office for pri- 
ority assistance on Form PD-333. By this 
method emergency repairs can obtain nec- 
essary priority rating in a few hours. If 
neither of these solutions fit the case, then 
the only course is to file PD-1A application 
with the nearest WPB office. 
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New Army Refrigeration School 
Graduates First Class 


—_g——_—_ 


O* March 26 the Commercial Trades In- 
stitute of Bloomington, Illinois, grad- 
uated its first class of army men trained to 
handle the operation and service of refrig- 
eration equipment the army uses. Engaged 
solely in training these men the school oper- 
ates on a continuous basis. When the grad- 
uates move out another group of soldier 
students move in to begin their course of 
instruction. 

Although the institute is quite new—it 
began operations on January 1—it is well 
equipped and staffed and has a thoroughly 
organized curriculum. Operations include 
instruction on all types of army refrigeration 
equipment up to two tons rating. The courses 
stress actual work by the students on equip- 
ment they will encounter in the field, both 
fixed and mobile. 

The course is divided into three sections 
with a month devoted to each: 

Fundamentals and Mechanical Details 

Systems and Simple Applications 

Various Applications and Controls 

The men assigned to the school by the 
army do not necessarily have any experience 
in refrigeration work. Some of them have 
had civilian experience, others have received 


a 
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some training in the army schools, but to 
many it is a new subject. The first month 
of the course is designed to give the students 
a thorough background on the fundamentals, 
as well as mechanical aptitude in handling 
the different parts of the equipment. 


Practice Work for Students 


Every student is given sufficient practice 
in such simple operations as making flares 
and sweating joints to insure his thorough 
familiarity with the operation and what con- 
stitutes a satisfactory job. On the mechan- 
ical side they dismantle and assemble motors 
and compressors until they are well able to 
determine when all parts are in good work- 
ing condition, how to provide needed mainte- 
nance, when replacement is necessary and 
proper assembly for effective operation. 

The emphasis of the course is placed on 
direct handling of the equipment involved 
but lectures on theory are a regular part 
of the course and these are accompanied by 
problems and examinations to determine apt- 
itude and knowledge. Students make up 
their own reference book with instruction 
sheets, lecture notes, sketches and diagrams 


Second month's 
training at Commer- 
cial Trades Institute 
—starting work on 
complete systems. 
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they draw from actual equipment as they 
study it. 

The work during the second month covers 
complete systems of the simpler designs 
which the students connect, operate, adjust 
and study variations in the different types. 
The equipment on which the students work 
is representative of practically all the types 
they will encounter in the field. As shown 
in Figure 1 the condensing units are placed 
on work tables where all parts are accessible 
for inspection and adjustment, as well as 
interchange of the various components. 

In the third and final month of the course 
the student progresses to a variety of appli- 
cations of refrigeration equipment, as well 
as more complicated control problems. The 
laboratory setup includes a number of dem- 
onstration tables and assemblies of which 
a portion are shown in Figure 2. The dem- 
onstration tables are laid out to aid the 
student in visualizing the control operations. 
Equipment is also provided to calibrate con- 
trols, determine their range of operation, 
and give practice in setting them. 

The equipment set up in this section also 
includes walk-in coolers, mobile field service 
equipment and cabinets for the storage of 
frozen foods. Here the student checks ap- 
plication and proportioning to determine 
whether installations are properly designed 
and connected. When the work in this sec- 
tion is completed the student is ready for 
service in the field. 


Competent Faculty in Charge 


The faculty of the institute provides a 
good instructional ratio with one instructor 
for each ten students. The courses are well 
laid out to give a maximum use of the 
facilities provided by the school and a fa- 
miliarity with the many types of equipment 
which will be encountered in the field. 

The chief instructor is R. L. Hendrickson 
who was also‘responsible for the organiza- 
tion and content of the course of instruction. 
Willis Stafford is assistant chief instructor. 

The Refrigeration Service Engineers 
Society is well represented on the faculty. 
In addition to Mr. Hendrickson and Mr. 
Stafford, head of the second section is E. F. 
Luckert, president of the Illinois Valley 
Chapter. Among the instructors are C. 
Stumpf, secretary of the Tri-County Chap- 
ter, E. Dorman of the Illinois Valley Chap- 
ter, and R. E. Sloas of the Springfield 
Chapter. 

The school was established under the su- 
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pervision of Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral by R. E. Tucker and his associates. 
Mr. Tucker is president of the Commercial 
Trades Institute, as well as other trade 
schools similarly organized. The resident 
head of the institute is R. C. Anderson. 
The first commencement of the school was 
attended by representatives. from the U. S. 
Army and by members of the refrigeration 
industry, city officials and many residents 
of the city. 

Army officials who came to the city to 
inspect the school and attend the graduating 
exercises were Col. W. H. McCarty, director 
training, sixth service command; Lt. Col. 
Ross W. Mayer, director training, office of 
quartermaster general, Washington, D.C. 
Lt. Col. B. Jacobowitz, director personnel, 
office of quartermaster general, Washington; 
Lt. Col. Gerald Reynolds, sixth service com- 
mand. 


Address to Graduating Class 


In his address to the graduating class 
Col. McCarty said, “You men have been 
prepared for a specialized task which broad- 
ens your services in the armed forces. You 
have been trained not only to do your work 
efficiently, but also to train others. Your 
work is an essential contribution to the war 
effort and your value lies not so much in 
the work you do as it does on the effort you 
are willing to put forth. 

“There will be times when you work that 
you may not appear to receive the appreci- 
ation you deserve. The difficulties under 
which you work may dampen your ardor. 
You will have, as we all do, moments of 
disappointment as well as those of success. 
Your ultimate goal must rise above this per- 
sonal concern.” 

George F. Taubeneck, editor and publisher 
of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 
represented the industry on the commence- 
ment program. He asserted that refriger- 
ation is one of America’s secret weapons. 
Not only does it play a necessary part in 
providing their accustomed diet for the 
armed forces, but the real romance, he re- 
lated, is taking place right here in America. 
“We had almost reached the ceiling of our 
manpower and materials,” he said. “So in 
order to improve our production we were 
forced to use American ingenuity. Refrig- 
eration is doing this.” 

He illustrated this with the welding of 
aluminum and steel. The electrode tips for- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Fhe Question Box 


Readers are invited to send their problems pertaining to the servicing of household refrigerators 
and small commercial refrigerating equipment to “The Question Box.” 

















ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ON 
PAST QUESTIONS 


N glancing through some of the older 

issues I have noticed a few questions that 
were answered rather oddly. 

I want to suggest a few ideas just in an 
interested way. I may only be guessing 
myself, but I would like to add my own 
opinion. 

One in particular was in the January 
issue, under “Temprite Overcharged.” You 
refer to a Temprite being controlled by a 
high side float, that the gas charge is critical 
—this is something new to me. All Temp- 
rites that I have been familiar with were 
controlled by low side floats located in the 
Temprite tank itself and the gas charge is 
not critical and frosting or sweating back 
on suction line cannot be remedied by purg- 
ing. 

I would appreciate a check on this and a 
correction sent to me. 

I might add to this that at times this 
coil becomes partially oil logged which may 
be causing some inefficiency. 

In the January issue under “Squeaky 
Seal.” 

This sounds to me as if this machine is 
a high side float type Frigidaire 1982-3-4-5 
which is short of refrigerant and is pump- 
ing the oil out of the compressor and trap- 
ping in the evaporator, causing the pistons 
and cylinders to operate with a shortage of 
oil and under excess heating condition, caus- 
ing a squeaking noise. I have seen this 
happen in a hundred or more instances. 

In the February issue under “Noisy Gru- 
now.” 

I might be just guessing again on this 
answer, but it seems to me that the buffer 
springs only buff the noise in the split sec- 
ond it takes to start and not for 40 or 50 
seconds of running. 

This trouble seems to me as caused by an 
over-charge of carrene flooding down the 
suction line and finally leveling off during 
the running cycle.—E. F. D. 
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FOREIGN ODOR IN SYSTEMS 


QuesTION 543: Some time ago, we were 
called on to move a Frigidaire small com- 
mercial system with the unit in the base- 
ment. In working on this job, we would 
notice an odor very much like gasoline in 
the flooded coil, compressor oil, etc. We 
dismantled the complete system, and washed 
it out with Carbon Tetrachloride. This unit 
was not stuck up, and after doing all this 
work, it operated fine. 

Later on, we were called on to service and 
overhaul a Kelvinator compressor running 
a household box, 5 feet in size. We again 
noticed this gasoline odor. While we did 
clean up the compressor and put in fresh 
oil, we did not discharge the rest of the sys- 
tem. After placing this back in operation, 
we expected to find a stuck-up job. This 
has run for three months now, and operates 
properly as if it did not have this gasoline 
odor. ; 

Can you tell us what this is? Is it a special 
oil or special treatment for sulphur, or per- 
haps, is it some type of gas that we have not 
known about? Your reply will be greatly 
appreciated so that when we run into such 
an odor again, we won't be afraid to find a 
stuck-up job in a day or so. 

Answer: The odor you notice in the 
Frigidaire commercial system and in the 
Kelvinator household system is very likely 
Exylene. This is a solvent used consider- 
ably in the paint industry and is a pretty 
fair solvent for the carbon sludge found in 
Sulphur Dioxide systems. It tends to break 
down these formations into finely divided 
form permitting it to circulate with the oil 
and refrigerant in the system. 

It is becoming a practice with some serv- 
ice men to inject one or two ounces of this 
solvent into the system, which due to a small 
amount of moisture is becoming gummy and 
is in danger of sticking-up. The practice of 
putting it in every system is not a good one 
in our opinion, because there is naturally 
some dilution of the oil created and because 
you add one more foreign substance to the 
system and there is nothing like keeping the 
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system perfectly clean, containing nothing 
but clean refrigerant and oil. However, in 
these days of overwork where it is necessary 
to keep a system going until such time as 
you are able to get around to making a 
thorough repair, the use of Exylene is very 
helpful. 

I have known a number of systems which 
were becoming so sticky that it was neces- 
sary to free the compressor before opera- 
tion could be continued and where the addi- 
tion of an ounce or two of Exylene has per- 
mitted the compressor to operate satisfac- 
tory for as much as two years. 


REPLACING LEAD GASKETS 


Question 544: I just ran out of lead gas- 
kets for the evaporators which are used in 
the Norge domestic refrigerators. This is 
the small gasket which is used at the float 
end of the coil. I have quite a supply of the 
same gasket made of an asbestos material. 
This is a material which is made by the Vic- 
tor Mfg. Gasket Co. Can this material be 
used successfully with SO, as a refrigerant, 
in place of the lead type which I may have 
trouble in getting at this time? 

Answer: There is no reaction between 
asbestos materials and sulphur dioxide 
therefore, there should be no difficulty from 
that source in using gaskets made of as- 
bestos material. 

Lead gaskets have some advantages in 
certain locations of the refrigeration sys- 
tems, due to the fact that their resilience and 
plastic characteristic permits them to he 
forced into the small irregularities of the 
clamping surfaces, thus sealing against leak- 
age at those points. Asbestos material has 
the advantage, however, in that it does not 
creep due to the expansion and contraction 
in the metal parts around the gasket. 

You may find it necessary to coat each 
side of the asbestos material with oil be- 
fore putting the gasket in service, so as to 
soften the surface sufficiently to conform 
to the irregularities of the surfaces. Other- 
wise, you should have no difficulty in using 
this type of gasket. 


BY-PASS ON DEHYDRATOR 


Question 545: I have a diagram of 2—40 
hp. units, using Freon refrigerant in cold 
storage plant. The plans and specifications 
say, “No valve” in line outside of dryer, but 
it has two valves—one at either end of the 
dryer for servicing the dryer which is charged 
with Silica-Gel. I would like to know why 
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there is no valve, or why they state no valve 
is to be used to force liquid through the 
dryer. 








The method of installing the 
dehydrator, as shown by your swetch, is not 
unusual since it has been found that a de- 
hydrator will work equally well installed 
in this manner as it will when forcing re- 
frigerant to pass directly through the de- 


ANSWER: 


hydrator. The reason for this is that where 
the refrigerant passes directly through the 
dryer the velocity is high enough that the 
drying agent cannot take all the moisture 
out of it during its first passage through, 
and it would be necessary for the entire re- 
frigerant charge to circulate through the 
dryer several times before its work has 
reached its maximum point. 

A drying agent will attract moisture just 
as quickly where the refrigerant does not 
pass directly through it. In other words, 
the atmosphere within the dryer has become 
so dry that moisture will naturally be at- 
tracted to that area even though the refrig- 
erant is being by-passed through another 
circuit. 

There is an advantage, however, in this 
type of installation particularly where the 
installation is a large one and large amounts 
of refrigerant are being circulated. There 
is always the danger of the dryer being 
clogged up entirely or creating so much 
restriction in the line as to slow down the 
refrigerant and impair the refrigerating ef- 
fect. This is particularly true of some 
types of drying agents which tend to break 
down as they absorb moisture and form a 
solid mass. Furthermore, they act as a 
filter which will accumulate any dirt in the 
system and further restrict the flow of re- 
frigerant. Using a by-pass such as described 
in your sketch, assures a continual flow of 
refrigerant and eliminates the danger of a 
stopped up liquid line. 

This type of installation has the third ad- 
vantage in that the valve at each end of tlie 
dryer can be shut off and the dryer removed 
and refilled without interruption of service 
or without the necessity of pumping down 
the system and running the danger of per- 
mitting air to enter the system. No valve in 
the by-pass line should be used. 
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AMENDMENT TO ORDER L-38 


ORE detailed control over the produc- 

tion and delivery of drinking water 
coolers, refrigerating and air conditioning 
machinery, and equipment, except domestic 
refrigerators and farm milk coolers, was 
established when the War Production Board 
issued an amendment effective March 27 on 
General Limitation Order L-38. 

The amended order combined the original 
L-38 with four amendments to it previously 
issued and makes more changes in the pro- 
cedure for obtaining ratings and authoriza- 
tions. Attached to the order are lists nam- 
ing equipment that may or may not be pro- 
duced or may be delivered to specific users ; 
a list naming the purposes for which equip- 
ment may be manufactured, and a list nam- 
ing categories of users of comfort cooling 
systems to whom repair parts, new or used, 
cannot be delivered except under certain 
conditions. 

The amended order is chiefly of interest 
to dealers and distributors in the refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning industry. It re- 
stricts the delivery of any new or used parts 
for emergency repair service as defined in 
the order and to fill purchase orders bearing 
a rating of AA-4 or higher, or to fill an 
authorized purchase order, or for direct use 
by the armed services. 


SSS 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS ADDED 


NDER an official interpretation made 

by the OPA on price determination 
the transportation cost from manufacturer's 
point of shipment or destination may be 
added to the base price of the refrigerator. 
The interpretation declares the manufactur- 
er’s point of shipment is the factory. In 
computing the amount which may be charged 
for transportation there may be added only 
the cost of direct shipment of the refriger- 
ator from the factory to the ultimate desti- 
nation, irrespective of the fact that the 
refrigerators were shipped from an inter- 
mediate point at which they were ware- 
housed. 

Thus, if the manufacturer’s factory is in 
Erie, Pa., refrigerators are shipped from 
Erie to a warehouse in New York City and 
subsequently sold and shipped from the 
warehouse to a distributor in Philadelphia, 
the maximum amount which may be added 
for transportation may not exceed the cost 
for a direct shipment from Erie to Phila- 
delphia. 
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WPB RELEASES REFRIGERATORS 


A 400,000 household refrigerators, 
of which 148,847 are electric and gas 
operated and the remainder non-mechanical 
ice boxes, will be available to the general 
publie this spring, according to a recent rul- 
ing by the War Production Board. WPB 
ruled that 250,000 ice boxes may be produced 
this quarter. 


x SS 


NEW ARMY REFRIGERATION 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 37) 
merly became so hot it was necessary to rest 


them. This has been changed by means of 
an air cooling system. The method has re- 
sulted in the output of the welding depart- 
ment being upped 32 percent. 

Machine tools that run in oil formerly 
required rest because of the heat. A cooling 
system has eliminated this. He gave many 
other examples. 

“The reason this is our secret weapon,” 
he said, “is that America is the only nation 
that has it. I toured Europe before the 
war and know that the Germans and Italians 
cannot keep up with us in this type of pro- 
duction. And we are only beginning to ex- 
pand the industry.” 

Captain ~George M. Waters wished the 
men good luck and requested them to 
continue their studies in their particular 
field. R. E. Tucker, president of the insti- 
tute, thanked Bloomington citizens for their 
cooperation with the school. Mayor Mark 
B. Hayes spoke of the high type of men 
the school brings to the city. Other speak- 
ers were Col. Mayer and Col. Jacobowitz. 

Certificates to graduates were presented 
by Col. McCarty, Capt. Waters and R. C. 
Anderson, manager of the school. 


x SS 


Sgt. T. J. Malatino, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

I have today received my issue of Tue 
REFRIGERATION Service ENorneEer. The de- 
lay was due to a change of address. 

I want you to know that I have always 
enjoyed reading the Engineer and it has 
followed me to different parts of this world. 
I have been in the Army 2 years and sort 
of losing my bearings as to the refrigeration 
business. With the Engineer by my side, I 
have kept up with the present day situation 
—and woes of my fellow servicemen. 
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THE STANDARD OF Enduring Craftsmanship 
: 


lass Blowers Shop in Mourano Near Venice 16th Contury 











st 








1 FROM A BETTMAN ARCHIVE PRINT 


2 The Venetian Glass Industry reached the 
ir world’s highest technical and artistic perfection 
in the 16th Century. Here was an art where a 
- common product became a thing of beauty, 
grace and spirit only if skill and craftsman- 
ship were inherent qualities in the labor of the 
artisan. 
Individual skill and craftsmanship in every depart- 
ment of production are more important today than 
“ ever before. They are the foundation stones of en- 


during reputations in commerce and their presence in 
; a product always insures consumer approval. 


VIRGINIA—A NAME THAT HAS EARNED RESPECT 


N asian 


as WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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Annual Educational Conference is Held 


by Canadian Service Engineers 


——g—— 


'WO hundred members of ‘The Refrigera- 

tion Service Engineers Society in Can- 
ada, with their ladies and guests from the 
United States attended the Annual RSES 
educational conference held March 14 and 
15 in the King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 

The educational conference was conducted 
by the Interprovincial Association of Canada, 
and the Ontario Maple Leaf Chapter put on 
a banquet and dance at the conclusion of 
the meeting, which will long be remembered 
for its gay festivities. 

The meeting saw the annual election of of- 
ficers of the Interprovincial Association. 
Two slates engaged in a lively but good-na- 
tured contest, with the following results: 

President: T. W. Savill, Leaside, Ontario. 

Ist Vice-President: W. H. Sneath, To- 
ronto. 

2nd Vice-President: Jas. Spence, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

Secretary: E. G. McCracken, Leaside, On- 
tario. 

Treasurer: Geo. Tindall, Toronto. 

W. J. Marshall, Toronto, was elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors, with 


OFFICERS, 
DIRECTORS AND 
MEMBERS OF 
ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
INTERPROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA, 
R.S.E.S. 


Steading rear: W. 
ea % v es sey 
urner, Fraser 
aS, Jas. Spence 
parmee ‘Sort "(ore 
Ww. (presi- 
dent). J. McKee, 
Geo. Tladit (treas- 
urer), Ri ©. Cunning- 
ham, —. Front 

row: i Doa 5 
ey (tecretary) 

J 4 e, Robert O 

Connell. 
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these cities represented as follows: Montreal, 
H. Milne and J. M. Turner; Ottawa, H. 
Arthur and C. R. Jones; London, W. Bevis 
and G. Glass; Toronto, G. Condie; Winnipeg, 
F. Chance and T. L. Arnett; Calgary, W. H. 
ae St. John, N. B., A. J. Pike; Hali- 
fax, N. S., C. J. Tredwell. 

Ken W: ood, Toronto, was named chairman 
of the Advisory Committee, the balance of 
which includes F. A. M. Dawson, and C. 
Cunningham, London; H. F. Nye, R. G. 
Henderson, W. Smallwood, W. Weaver, A. 
Doan, G. Burns, J. W. McKee and J. V. 
Turner, all of Toronto; H. Donnell, Guelph, 
Ontario; Fraser Morris, Brantford, Ontario; 
A. Olmstead, Hamilton, Ontario; and J. D. 
Ross, Montreal, Quebec. H. Parrish, To- 
ronto, was chosen chairman of the Publicity 
Committee and Robt. O’Connell, Toronto, 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Conference opened with remarks by 
Ken Wood, president of the Ontario Maple 
Leaf Chapter. President E. A. Plesskott, 
who had come from St. Louis, Mo., to attend 
the meeting, followed with a brief talk, in 
which he greeted the Canadian service man 
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COOPERATION WINS TH 

















MEMBERS OF N.R.W.C. 


A step in the right direction has been achieved 
through the recent formation of the National 
Refrigeration War Council which has brought to- 
i gether all the leading organized groups represent- 
| ing the refrigeration and air conditioning industry. 

















Fs Sled ia. sis ilar age 


The associations represented include: Air Condi- 
tioning & Refrigeration Machinery Assn., Ameri- 
can Society of Refrigerating Engineers, Commercial 
Refrigerator Mfrs. Assn., Refrigeration Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Refrigeration Service Engi- 
neers Society, Refrigeration Supply Jobbers Assn., 
and the Standard Refrigeration Compressor Assn. 


The purpose of this voluntary organization is to 
“. . . bring into focus and make available to our 
government the cumulative knowledge and expe- 
rience of the industry so that its complete resources 
JOHN WYLLIE, Jr. may most effectively be utilized for the winning of 
etm the war and for the well-being of the public.” 








Here then are the best brains, manpower, and re- 
sources of the refrigeration industry directing their 
unified efforts toward a common cause. 







N.R.W.C.! Wolverine salutes your great purpose! 
We are confident that your organization will contrib- 
ute much to the successful prosecution of the war. 
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in the name of the International Society. J. 
W. Power, Acting Secretary from Chicago, 
said that the interests of Canada and the 
United States are one and the same, in re 
frigeration service as in war. 

The afternoon session opened with the re 
port of Secretary E. G. McCracken, of the 
Interprovincial Association, outlining the 
development and activities of the Interpro- 
vincial Chapter in part as follows: 


Secretary's Remarks 


“The idea of such a chapter started, I be- 
lieve, a few years ago at one of the R.S.E.S. 
conferences and had as its motive an organ- 
ization embodying all the servicemen across 
Canada, including members-at-large, as well 
as members of other chapters. No doubt, 
the idea in mind was one of trying to keep 
all members of chapters and members-at- 
large closer together, with an organization 
which would be Canadian in scope and def- 
initely a part of the International Society in 
Chicago. 

“For the first year or so little or nothing 
was accomplished by the Association, other 
than the Annual Meeting. However, at the 
Annual Conference in 1940 a number of the 
active members did sit down with H. T. Mc- 
Dermott, then Secretary of the International 
Society (now in the Armed Forces of our 
Sister Nation), and discussed with him how 
best we could function as a Canadian Inter- 
provincial Chapter. 

“A survey was made of all servicemen 
across Canada, by getting lists from manu- 
facturers, jobbers, etc., with the result that 
we accumulated a mailing list of somewhere 
around 800 names. We felt that the Inter- 
provincial Chapter had a useful duty to per- 
form. The War was with us and with its 





Nearly 300 were on hand for the annual ban- 
quet and dance of the Ontario Maple Leaf 
Chapter, RSES, in the Alexandria Room of the 
King Edward Hotel. Everybody stood at atten- 
tion while the orchestra played "God Save the 
King" and immediately afterward "The Star 
Spangled Banner." The crowd sang the anthems 
of the sister nations with great enthusiasm. 
Ken Wood, Honorary President, and Wm. Mar- 
shall, President, introduced various persons, end- 
ing with George Taubeneck, who served as 
Toastmaster. Door prizes were presented amid 
much merriment on the part of the ladies pres- 
ent. Then the tables were cleared and the bal- 
ance of the evening was spent in dancing. View 
in adjoining column of banquet scene. 
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restrictions and limitation and control or- 
ders, we could see that the serviceman was 
going to be the “Forgotten Man” unless the 
association took an interest in his activities 
and took steps to keep him informed on how 
he could best keep operating. 

“We have sent out to the mailing list, 
Servicemen across Canada, twelve bulletins. 
In most cases, these bulletins carried vital 
information to the field. We asked you to 
fill out application forms at times and I 
must say that the response in some cases was 
very poor. You must remember that the 
questionnaires are not for filing in the office 
of the Secretary but are requested by some 
official of the Government who requires this 
information. Therefore, do not be tardy in 
letting us have these questionnaires back as 
soon as possible. New bulletins will be for- 
warded, we hope, each month or at times 
when we get important news from the vari- 
ous departments of the Government. 

“We are now assured of our charter, 
which we hope will be signed and delivered 
in a few weeks. Our Constitution will be 
printed and mailed to all members in good 
standing. 


Membership 


“We have an active membership, excluding 
members of the active chapters of approxi- 
mately 75, and including chapters of 200. 
We have many applications arriving -each 
day and before long we hope to have en- 
listed the best of the Servicemen across 
Canada. The fees are similar to those of 
the chapters, $2.50 initiation fee and $5.00 
yearly dues. This gives the members the 
monthly organ of the International Chapter, 
Chicago and the monthly Bulletins of the In- 
terprovincial Chapter. One dollar per year is 
added to the dues of members of organized 
chapters which includes their membership in 
the Interprovincial Chapter and covers the 
expense of sending monthly bulletins. Let 
me say in passing that there is no obligation 
on the part of chapter members to join the 
Interprovincial Association, but by being 
members of the Interprovincial Association, 
they can secure the benefits of a nation-wide 
organization. 

“Monthly meetings have been held since 
July and we intend to hold these as often as 
is necessary. News will be mailed to you by 
way of bulletins of any changes affecting 
your Industry. We will endeavor to work in 
harmony with the Government to see that at 
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all times they be kept informed of the dif- 
ficulties your Industry is encountering, so 
they may see to it that because of our essen- 
tiality, an industry affecting the economic 
life of a nation at war gets its full atten- 
tion.” - 

Secretary McCracken’s report was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion, with remarks 
by C. G. Heilig, Administrator of Refrig- 
eration Equipment for Canada. Mr. Heilig, 
in response to many questions, some of them 
quite technical and complicated, showed a 
remarkable knowledge of refrigeration in 
general and unmistakable understanding of 
the needs of service men in particular. 

Canadian service men find tire and gaso- 
line rationing more burdensome, in propor- 
tion, than do their brothers in the United 
States. This is due to the great distances 
which must be covered in many regions of 
Canada. Ken Wood, the next speaker, was 
therefore given close attention when he 
talked on “Procedure Regarding Rationing 
of Tires and Gasoline for Essential Serv- 
ices.” Mr. Wood’s address was well received. 

William Sneath and F. C. Strong closed 
the session with a joint talk on “Wartime 
Services.” 


Second Day 


The second day’s session opened with the 
annual. election of officers of the -Interpro- 
vincial Association. 

Ken Newcum, of the Superior Valve & Fit- 
tings Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was the first 
speaker. Having worked as a refrigeration 
service engineer himself at one time, Mr. 
Newcum was able to talk the common lan- 
guage of service men. He discussed dehy- 
drators, liquid indicators, heat exchangers 
and insulation, touching on service problems 
under war conditions in connection with 
each of these items. 

J. W. Krall, of the Detroit Lubricator 
Co., Detroit, Mich., told how to test thermo- 
static expansion valves. “It is quite a simple 
matter to test out these valves in the field,” 
he said, “and where this test has been regu- 
larly used, it has practically eliminated un- 
necessary removal and return of valves (to 
the factory).” 

He then described the testing procedure 
step by step. Today, he said, the watchword 
of service men should be to keep the job 
going, and not to fuss. with small points in 
making adjustments. 
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Early in ’42, we of the Brunner Manufac- den now rests on the 500,000 pieces of 
turing Company made known our policy Brunner equipment now hard at work 
for the Duration. Above we have repeated here and abroad. 

the essence of our war policy because 
today’s food problem is greater than ever 
...and Refrigeration is shouldering heav- 
ier responsibilities day by day. 


Therefore, we re-emphasize this fact: Brun- 
ner distributors and maintenance men are 
at your service...to keep your Brunner 
equipment in A-1 shape...to do the A-1 
Where priorities warrant, Brunner swiftly job expected of it! 

supplies the same top-quality Condensing , 
Units that have gained for Brunner an 
enviable reputation with the Refrigera- 
tion Industry through the years. 









But we fully realize that the heaviest bur- 
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COMMERCIAL\.REFRIGERATION 
BRUNNER MANUFACTURING CO., UTICA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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“Don’t hesitate to do things now which 
you would not do in normal times,” he con- 
cluded, “because these are not normal 
times.” 


Refrigeration in the Army 


Ed. Graff, of Ranco, Inc., Columbus, O., 
was the lead-off speaker at the afternoon 
session. He briefly outlined applications of 
mechanical refrigeration in military food, 
photographic film development, blood banks, 
and other applications. He discussed fixed 
and mobile units, and described refrigeration 
companies within the U. S. Army. 

“Make no mistake,” he said, “refrigeration 
service is a going affair throughout our 
armed forces. The fellows engaged in this 
work are coming home after the victory is 
won, and teach old-timers some things which 
will be new to them.” 

George Allen, of the Mueller Brass Co., 
Port Huron, Mich., closed the four succes- 
sive addresses by American manufacturers 
with a few well received remarks on refrig- 
eration servicing under war conditions. He 
assured his audience that manufacturers 
keep in close touch with the problems which 
service men face in their daily work, and 
try at all times, and in every way ingenuity 
can invent, to help them to carry the burden. 


Questions Answered 


, 


“Information, Please,” which proved to be 
one of the big hits of the program, was then 
conducted by W. J. (Bill) Marshall. The 
“Board of Experts” consisting of C. G. 
Heilig, Ken Newcum, J. W. Krall, Ed. Graff, 
George Allen and R. Henderson, Wagner 
Electric, Toronto. Questions had been writ- 
ten on slips of paper and placed in a box. 
These came out one at a time, and the expert 
within whose field the query fell then an- 
swered. Most of the questions covered gaso- 
line and tire rationing and other wartime re- 
strictions. 

However, the questions covered a number 
of other topics. These included expansion 
valves; responsibility for getting construc- 
tion permits; return of old parts in the pur- 
chase of new ones; application of the P-126 
order to apartment house installations; de- 
ferment of men registered for military serv- 
ice; loss of time in determining correct pres- 
sure by checking back; pooling of materials 
by service men; rating required to get de- 
livery of controls under present conditions, 
and many other questions and answers bear- 
ing on similar work-a-day subjects. 
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INTERPROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA PETITIONS FOR 
RSES CHARTER 


Seer to the future growth of RSES 
in Canada, an important development 
at the Annual Refrigeration Educational 
Conference on March 14 and 15 in Toronto 
was the action of the Interprovincial Asso- 
ciation in petitioning for a charter in the 
parent body. The petition came as a result 
of negotiations between Secretary E, G. Mc- 
Cracken, of the IAC, and President E. A. 
Plesskott and Acting Secretary J. W. Power. 

The IAC is coming in as a national asso- 
ciation. This status is similar in some re- 
spects to that of a state association in the 
U. S. A., but it is also different in several 
ways. The IAC solicits both chapter mem- 
bership and members-at-large. RSES chap- 
ters and members-at-large in Canada will be 
asked to join the IAC. By so doing they 
will become entitled to many benefits in ad- 
dition to those they receive as members of 
RSES. The IAC is conducting valuable 
special work, having to do with Canadian 
wartime problems of service men, and is put- 
ting out practical information in the form 
of regular bulletins. 

The petition for a charter by the IAC is 
supported by: endorsements from the On- 
tario Maple Leaf Chapter, Toronto, On- 
tario, and the Mount Royal Chapter, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. The IAC has been given the 
whole of Canada as territory for operations. 

When the charter is granted, it will be 
presented at an early meeting of the IAC. 
Arrangements have been made with John K. 
Bush, Lockport, N. Y., a member of the 
International Board of Directors, to repre- 
sent the parent body at the presentation. 

The IAC will help in the formation of new 
chapters where they are needed in Canada, 
and will act in a closely advisory capacity 
in the granting of charters to Canadian 
groups. A new chapter has already been 
added at Halifax, Nova Scotia. Charter 
presentation will take place shortly. Chas. 
J. Tredwell, 265 Brunswick St., Halifax, is 
Secretary. Another chapter is forming in 
St. John, New Brunswick, one of the other 
Maritime provinces, under the leadership of 
A. J. Pike, 166 Pitt St., St. John. Other 
regions in Canada are said to be considering 
the formation of chapters. 


The address of Secretary E. G. Mce- 
Cracken, IAC, is Care Laird & Vanderhoof, 
Leaside, Ontario, Canada. 
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Every one of us at Penn Electric Switch Co., is wear- 
ing the Army and Navy “E” today—and a beautiful 
new pennant floats with the Star Spangled Banner 
and the Minute Man flag above our plant. 

For this recognition of our work in producing 
lighting and firing circuits for navy guns, peri- 
scopes for army tanks, and gun-firing solenoids 
for navy planes, we are grateful. 


We see in this more than an award for past 
achievement. It is a challenge to continued and 
increased effort. To meet that challenge all of us 
have pledged our unremitting effort...to support 
with our labors the men who fight our war...to 
keep the “E” flag flying...to dedicate our special 
skills and our production facilities to complete and 
§ final Victory. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 























ARMY-NAVY “E” 
BADGE OF HONOR 


is worn by all Penn employes, 
as a reminder of our pledge to 
surpass the record for which the 
Army and Navy “E”’ was given. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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R.SE-S. Chapter Notes 


CANADIAN CAPITAL CHAPTER 


March 24—The chapter held its annual 
banquet on this order at the Connaught Res- 
taurant in Ottawa. The occasion was mainly 
in the nature of a revival meeting, and it was 
gratifying to see the large turn out. Through 
the success of this meeting, it was decided to 
carry on with chapter activities, even though 
its future programs may be curtailed due 
to the lack of speakers and manufacturers’ 
representatives. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the exchange of experiences be- 
tween members would help considerably in 
carrying on a war time business. Steaks, 
an inch and a quarter thick, and we really 
mean, one inch and a quarter, were enjoyed 
at the banquet. 


PROVIDENCE CHAPTER 


March—On calling the meeting to order, 
President Donahue introduced four sailors 
who are stationed at Camp Endicott, a Sea 
Bee base in Rhode Island. These sailors are 
taking care of maintenance work on refrig- 
eration in the camp, and are interested in 
joining the chapter. 

In order to maintain the same high stan- 
dard of programs, a motion was adopted 
appointing one member per each meeting to 








KANSAS CITY CHAPTER ANNUAL BANQUET - 


The Kansas City Chapter of the Refrigeration 
Service Engineers Society held its Eighth An- 
nual Dinner-Dance in the Junior Ball Room, 
President Hotel, |4th and Baltimore, on March 
6, with approximately 85 attending. Everyone 
enjoyed a very nice dinner, which was excel- 
lently served. 

Roy Cox, acting as master of ceremonies, in- 
troduced the new officers for 1943. All mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary were introduced. Each 
gentleman was asked to introduce himself and 
his guest and give his connection with the re- 
frigeration business. 

Mr. Cox mentioned the members who are in 
Uncle Sam's services. A couple of them had 
written and asked to be remembered to all 
present. 

Numbers were drawn for door prizes which 
were donated by several firms connected with 
refrigeration. 

Following the prizes, the floor was cleared 
for dancing. The remainder of the evening was 
spent in dancing. Everyone reports a very en- 
tertaining evening. 

A picture of the banqueteers is shown in the 
adjoining column. 
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EMPRIT 





AUTOMATIC OIL SEPARATOR 
IMPROVES ALL REFRIGERATING SYSTEMS 


Temprite has proven to the refrigerating industry that oil can 
be kept out of the low side evaporator coils with the use of their 
improved “QOilrite” Separators. This steps up the efficiency of 
all types of refrigeration lowsides by allowing the refrigerant 
to evaporate at its true boiling point and also eliminates the oil 
as a heat transfer insulator from the inside surface of the re- 
frigerating lowside. In many LOW TEMPERATURE installa- 
tions it is impossible to reach the desired temperatures during 
the peak season because of oil mixing with the refrigerant. 
The installation of an “Oilrite’ quickly overcomes this diffi- 
culty and often results in 4 to 8 degrees lower temperatures in 
the evaporators without an increase in operating time. 


* FEATURES * 





1. Increases system capacity as much 
as 20%. 

2. Reduces low temperature evapo- 
rators 4 to 8 degrees without 
increased operating time. 
Permits refrigerant to evaporate 
at true boiling point. 

Prevents dirt, scale and carbon 








entrained in oil from reaching 
and plugging strainers and valves 
—improved valve operation. 

Provides constant oil level in 
compressor, eliminating worn 
seals, scored cylinders and bear- 
ings—adds years of efficiency to 
both old and new equipment. 
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HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


Diagram above illustrates a refrigerating system 
showing the installation of an “@Oilrite” oil 
separator. Note how the “Oilrite” permits all 
vital parts of the compressor to be lubricated 
and only starts to function when the oil leaves 
the compressor, 


The “Oilrite” separates and collects the oil 
immediately after the oil has left the com- 





pre’sor and passes the pure separated oil back 
into the crank case of the compressor, thus 
allowing only pure, oil-free refrigerant gas to 
enter the condenser and receiver. 
* * 

DEALERS: It will pay you to investigate this 
improved “@Oilrite” automatic oil separator. 
Send today for Bulletin No. R-SA describing this 
unit in detail. Prices will be sent upon request 





TEMPRITE PRODUCTS CORP. 
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4S PIQUETTE AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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act as program manager for the next meet- 
ing. Heading this plan, Mr. Stuart Garland 
volunteered to become program manager for 
the April meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the purchase and 
sale of refreshments for each meeting, the 
proceeds to be turned into the treasury. 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER 

February 9—New members initiated into 
the chapter and welcomed by the member- 
ship committee were: Ben Galvin, Geo. Ros- 
tock, L. C. Smith, Oliver Kirts, Fred King, 
Wayne Kilbourne, Robert Morgan, C. B. 
Lambert and Louis Mendenhall. This large 
scale initiation is part of the results obtained 
by two membership drive teams. Other ap- 
plications were submitted during the meet- 
ing for approval, and will be initiated at a 
later date. 

On the educational program, E, L. Tram- 
posh read and discussed the new PD-126 as 
revised on January 19. Mr. Tramposh also 
urged the members to fill out the question- 
naire on local conditions which was requested 
by the national office. He pointed out that 
such information would be useful in the na- 
tional body’s representations to Washington. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY CHAPTER 

February 12—The regular meeting of the 
Illinois Valley Chapter was held at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel in Peoria with a large attend- 
ance. During a short business session, 
two new applications for membership were 
read by the secretary and voted on by the 
members. These new members are instruc- 
tors in the Army’s Commercial Trades In- 
stitute stationed in Bloomington. 

After the business meeting, Herman Gold- 
berg of Chicago gave an interesting and edu- 
cational talk on what is expected of refrig- 
eration service men for the duration, and 
also touched on the many new developments 
in refrigeration which we can expect after 
the victory is won. 

March 12—The Chapter held its regular 
meeting at the Jefferson Hotel in Peoria. 
During the business meeting, a member sug- 
gested that members of the Chapter start a 
scrap drive of block tin tubing which is badly 
needed by the government for the war effort. 
Block tin tubing may be found in basements 
of hotels, restaurants, and taverns. Each 


chapter member is asked to bring at least 
ten pounds to start the drive at the April 
meeting. We hope that all chapters will 
join in the drive to help supply the gov- 
ernment with this vitally needed metal. 
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AKRON CHAPTER 


January 26—The meeting was held at the 
Eagles Club, preceded by a dinner for mem- 
bers and their wives. The cost of the dinner 
was paid out of the treasury funds. During 
the business session, it was voted to pur- 
chase a war bond which would be held in the 
Chapter treasury. The annual election of 
officers occupied much of the evening and 
resulted in the following: President, Wm. 
Moyer; Secretary, Cervera L. App; Treas- 
urer, Claude Wall; Directors, Lee Barnaby, 
Keith Low and Sol Simon; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Roy Anger. 

The latter part of the evening was devoted 
to a discussion of priorities and service 
problems of the day. 

March 2—Extremely bad weather created 
a very small attendance at this meeting. 
Therefore, no official business was conducted. 
An informal discussion concerning service 
problems, shortages of materials and priori- 
ties was the theme of the evening. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 


February 9—The main business of the eve- 
ning was the annual election of officers, re- 
sulting in the following: President, Robert 
Wilson; Vice-President, Carl Stewart; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Weldon Andrews; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Ivan Thorne. 

On the educational feature of the evening, 
Carl Stewart showed a sample of plastic tub- 
ing and discussed at some length its uses 
and limitations. After Mr. Stewart’s talk, 
a general discussion took place among the 
members with many questions being asked 
and answered by Mr. Stewart. Refresh- 
ments were served following the meeting 
during which time Paul Cross gave an ac- 
count of his recent trip to British Guiana. 


CALGARY CHAPTER 


February 26—The first meeting of the 
year was held at this time, and the annual 
election of officers took place with the fol- 
lowing results: President, W. H. Dowling; 
Vice-President, Blake McLeon; Second 
Vice-President, E. McKenzie; Secretary, R. 
Fisher; Treasurer, P. Naftel; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, A. McArthur; Board of Directors, G. 
Slinn, W. Hymas and Sam Letchinsky. 

Activities of the Chapter lagged somewhat 
during the first part of the year due to ex- 
tremely cold weather and transportation dif- 
ficulties. However, the officers and members 
are working hard on future activities which 
it is hoped will make up for the loss of time 
in the last month or two. 
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gives you a Preview 


What is the postwar picture of the Chieftain Hermetic? This is the 
question we are asked daily by our old friends and manufacturers who 
are laying out postwar products. 


Chieftain has the answers to this question: 


FIRST: The postwar hermetic will retain all of the fundamentals of 
sound engineering design which have made Tecumseh Products 
Company the largest independent manufacturer of hermetics and has 
resulted in performance and field service records that are outstanding 
in the industry. 


SECOND: Many new features will be incorporated, several of them 
ready before Pearl Harbor, others the outgrowth of our wartime expe- 
rience and the rapid technical development of that period, all of them 
proven by laboratory and field tests. This greatly improved hermetic 
will have greater flexibility in respect to sizes and temperature ranges. 
It can be used with any type of low side—expansion valve, float valve 
or capillary. There will be models for every application within the 
range of sizes. 


Before starting layout of postwar products, be sure to investigate 
Chieftain Hermetics. Write for complete information today. 


TECUMSEH PRODUCTS CO. micuican 
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Even though we are working “round the clock” on imple- 
ments of war, every passing month strengthens our convic- 
tion that refrigeration equipment is so vitally essential that 
we should continue to allocate an increasing percentage of 
our manufacturing facilities, personnel and planning to our 
refrigeration products. 

THAT'S OUR POLICY . . . continuing to do even a better 
job of supplying, as promptly as conditions will permit, 
more valves, manifolds, heat exchangers, dehydrators, liquid 
indicators, fittings and accessories to manufacturers, jobbers, 









SUPERIOR VALVE & FITTINGS CO 


PIT 


MISSOURI VALLEY CHAPTER 


February 14—President Hart presented 
the guest speaker of the evening, R. M. 
Enders, Service Manager of the United Mo- 
tors Service Co., who presented an interest- 
ing talk on the activities of the Civilian 
Defense Organization. He explained in de- 
tail the duties and activities of the fifteen 
various branches, which combined, make up 
the local civilian defense. 

Mr. Doyle read and discussed the new re- 
vised order P-126. Mr. Heaberlein read a 
letter received from a commanding officer 
of the quartermaster corp, at Fort Warren. 
In this letter, an appeal was made for old 
refrigeration parts which could be used in 
teaching refrigeration to men in the armed 
forces. 


MILE HIGH CHAPTER 
March 8—During the business session, a 


list of members now in the armed services 
was read by the President. He made the 


suggestion that the Chapter endeavor to 
keep in touch with these men sending them 
monthly bulletins and writing them personal 
letters signed by all members. 


Mr. Maxfield 
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installers and service engineers. 


TSBURGH * PENNSYLVANIA 





Write for Copy of Catalog R-2 


. - 


explained a problem of moisture and a sys- 


tem he is working on. Several members 
volunteered their opinions on how this could 
be corrected, and with this start, the discus- 
sion continued for some time on various 
problems and an exchange of ideas. Mr. 
Land discussed at some length various types 
of expansion valves and their characteristics. 
He expects to have a detailed drawing for 
discussion at a later meeting. 


SPRINGFIELD CHAPTER 


February 27—The meeting was preceded 
by a pot luck supper at the home of Adolph 
Pasquale. The Chairman of the nominating 
committee presented their selection of offi- 
cers for the coming year, and the members 
cast one unanimous ballot for the nominees 
as presented. They are: President, Adolph 
Pasquale; First Vice-President, A. Fait; 
Second Vice-President, Frank Abraham; 
Secretary, Kenneth Beatty; Treasurer, John 
Stoppelwerth; Sergeant-at-Arms, L. C. Ma- 
thies; Board of Directors, J. K. Farrelly, 
Edw. P. Greig, James Barnes and John Po- 
kora. A delegate and alternate were ap- 
pointed to the State Board. Following 
election of officers they were installed. 
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212 N. Jefferson St. 





OUR SPECIAL VALUE 


For these times is good dependable service 
on all refrigeration supplies 


FRED C. KRAMER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Ladies Auxiliary 
KANSAS CITY AUXILIARY 


February 9—This seemed to be visitors’ 
night with eight being present. Each one 
was introduced by the President and wel- 
comed as a guest for the evening. A letter 
of thanks from a needy family adopted by 
the auxiliary at Christmas was read, and all 
members signed a birthday card to be sent 
to Lila Mae Irwin at Huntington Park, 
Calif. 

Four membership applications were re- 
ceived and accepted and the new members 
were welcomed by the president. 

Mrs. Visger was celebrating her birthday. 
Therefore, the entire attendance enjoyed a 
box of candy throughout the evening. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER CHAPTER 


February 12—The meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. Wm. Goeckel, and follow- 
ing a business session, plans were made by 
the members to devote one night a week of 
work at the Red Cross production rooms. 
Refreshments were served during the latter 
part of the evening and Baby Kenny was 
introduced to the members. 

March 12—This meeting was held in the 


home of Mrs. Ralph Davis. The first report 
of the work being done at the Red Cross 
rooms indicated that the members received 
considerable enjoyment in it. Some of the 
members announced that they are now going 
to donate to the Red Cross blood bank. Re- 
freshments were served by the hostess. 


TWIN CITIES AUXILIARY 


March 2—The meeting was called to orde) 
by Mrs. Otto Chermak, Vice-President, in 
the absence of the President. In a discus- 
sion of future meeting programs, it was de- 
cided that prizes and food should not cost 
over fifty cents per member. It was also 
decided to ask each member attending to 
bring their own sugar and coffee for the 
duration. After the business session, Bunco 
was played by the ladies and prizes were 
awarded. Refreshments were served at the 
close of the meeting. 


ss 
George Yatsko 
Nanticoke, Pa. 

As a member of the R.S.E.S., I heartily 
approve of your new column “Servite Point- 
ers.” This column should prove very helpful 
in these trying times with shortage of ma- 
terial and parts. 








MAINTAIN PRESENT EQUIPMENT 
and WE CAN HELP YOU! 


We ALWAYS have on hand, a complete stock of repair and replacement parts 
to assist you in keeping present equipment in good working order. 








Our 1943 cat- 
See Pd e. alog will be 
7 Geum HEATING & COOLING SUPPLY CO. off the press 
has a complete 647 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS soon. Send 
stock for your your request 
convenience. to Dept. RS-3. 
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SERVEL 


SERVEL, Inc., 


DOUCET NEW SALES MANAGER 
FOR DETROIT LUBRICATOR 


‘HE appointment of E. J. Doucet, as 
general sales manager of the Detroit 
Lubricator Company has been announced. 
Mr. Doucet has been associated with Detroit 
Lubricator Company for the past 26 years, 
and until two years ago was in charge of oil 





E. J. Doucet, Detroit, Mich. 


PARTS ARE 


AVAILABLE. Dependable parts and factory over-haul serv- 
ice are available on all Servel-built refrigeration equipment 
from 1921 through 1942. Be sure your P-126 certificate has 
been registered with us to cover your future certifications. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION AND AIR CON- 
DITIONING DIVISION. 






EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 






burner equipment sales for the Western ter- 
ritory with headquarters at the company’s 


Chicago Office. Subsequently, Mr. Doucet 
was transferred to the main office at Detroit 
where he held the position of sales manager 
in the Oil Burner Equipment Division, and 
then sales assistant to the president, which 
position he held up to the time of his present 
appointment as general sales manager. 


x SS 
STORAGE BOX FOR DRY ICE 


SIMPLE storage box for dry ice has 
4% been designed by The Mathieson A\l- 
kali Works (Inc.), producer of carbon 
dioxide and other chemicals. The box is 
cube shaped with a hinged top lid, with all 
six surfaces insulated. A container, meas- 
uring about 8 ft. 4 in. on each outside edge, 
with eight inches of insulation provides a 
22-in. cubical center space, accommodating 
eight standard 10-in. cubes of dry ice. De- 
tailed drawings for constructing a storage 
box of this type are available on request 
from Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 








HERMETIC REBUILDING 


One of the largest hermetic rebuilding plants in 
the United States. Refrigeration units, parts and 
supplies. General Electric, Westinghouse, Grunow, 
Majestic, Crosley, Frigidaire, Norge, Kelvinator, 
and others. Write for catalog on your letterhead. 


Service Parts Company 
25th Ave. and Lake St., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Be Patient 
—Please! 


Our deliveries 
may be delayed 
because of the 
material situation, 
but be assured we 
are doing every- 
thing possible to 
serve you with a 
minimum delay. 
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ARMY-NAVY "E" AWARD PRESENTED 
TO PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO. 
HE Army-Navy “E” 
presented to the Penn. Electric Switch 
Co., Goshen, Ind., for proficiency in war pro- 
duction. During impressive ceremonies, held 


award has been 


in the local high school auditorium, March 5, 
approximately 700 employees heard them- 
selves praised by Army and Navy officials as 
hard fighting soldiers on the home front. 





ARMY-NAVY "E" AWARD PRESENTED TO 
PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH -CO. 


Commander James S. Laidlaw, Corp. W. Ned Lacey, 
Major Joseph G. Wood, Malcolm E, Henning, vice- 
president, and Albert Penn, president, Penn Electric 


Comdr. James S. Laidlaw, U.S.N., Bureau | 
of Ordnance, Washington, D.C.,in presenting 
the coveted Army-Navy “E” revealed to the 
Penn employees that they, through their pro- 
duction efforts had accounted for five enemy 
planes which attacked a convoy bound for | 
Russia. Comdr. Laidlaw read the log of one 
of the vessels which listed five enemy planes 
downed with Navy guns equipped with fir- 
ing apparatus manufactured by Penn Elec- 
tric Switch Co. Albert Penn, President, 
accepted the Army-Navy “E” Flag from 
Comdr. Laidlaw. 

Major Joseph G. Wood, Officer Procure- 
ment Division, Indianapolis, Indiana, pre- 
sented “E” pins to four selected employee 
representatives. In awarding the “E” pins, 


















Major Wood said, “This award is a form of 
recognition which you have won on merit and | 
which you richly deserve.” Employees re- | 
ceiving the pins were Joe DeBiaggio, Merle | 
Raper, Merle Rogers, and Pearl Swart. 

One of the highlights of the program oc- 
curred when Norman Ross, N.B.C. Commen- | 
tator who served as Master of Ceremonies, | 
interviewed Corp. W. Ned Lacey of Goshen. | 
Indiana. Corp. Lacey was home on furlough 
after 17 months on Midway Island as a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Marine Corps. 
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LESS CALL-BACKS 


* 
LESS LABOR 
AND EXPENSE 


* 
LESS GASOLINE 
AND TIRE WEAR 
PER JOB 


' 


. when you use THAWZONE 


HIGHSIDE 


CHEMICALS COMPANY 
195 VERONA AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 


THAWZONE 





The PIONEER FLUID DEHYDRANT 
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Is Our Long 
Experience 
and Careful 
Atten- 
tion to 
your 
orders 
for 


REFRIGERATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Write for our big catalog, 
on your letterhead 


The HARRY ALTER Co. 


1728 S. Michigan Ave. 134 Lafayette St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 








more and more 
service 


MORE - *: 

refrigeration 
men are learning AIR CONDITIONING 
the easy U.E.I. way, combining Home 
Study with Shop Work, because it en- 
ables them to offer COMPLETE service 
. . » How about YOU? 


Today fs the day to send for more information. 


© UTILITIES 
ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 


W. Belden & Wayne Aves., Dept. 45, Chicago, Ill. 


—_—_ 








HAVE YOU READ THE 


SERVICE POINTERS 
SUBMITTED BY READEKS OF THIS JOURNAL? 


- this department you will find many ideas 
designed to help you in these days of mate- 
rial shortages. 

Help us to intain this 
ideas! 

If you have not already done so, we suggest that 
you read the Service Pointers in this issue. 
Then sit down and let us have your own ideas. 
Address “Service Pointers” 


The REFRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER 
433 N. Waller Ave. Chicago 


l exchange of 














ALCO VALVE IN NEW HOME 


Tue Atco Vatve Co., of St. Louis, de- 
signers and manufacturers of automatic 
control devices used primarily in the re- 
frigeration and air conditioning industries, 
moved in March into a modern, three-story 
factory property at 865 Kingsland Avenue. 
The new plant, which doubles the floor space 
of the company’s three vacated plants, is of 
concrete construction throughout, in the 


form of a hollow rectangle, affording full 
daylight operation in every part of the fac- 
tory. Other conveniences include an elec- 


troplating plant,.a cafeteria, and a large 
parking area. 

Two-diesel-driven generators, supplying 
light, heat and power and a refrigerating 
system and large storage tanks make the 
plant virtually independent of public utility 
service in an emergency. 

The Alco Company, leaning heavily on 
engineering research since its inception, has 
installed a series of laboratories which will 
afford the most exhaustive study in the fields 
of refrigeration, air conditioning, hydraulics, 
and related electrical influence. 





Modern factory 
building, new home 
of Alco Valve Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The refrigeration laboratory includes an 
insulated “hot” room equipped with electric 
heaters for maintaining temperatures up to 
120° F. to test complete units such as meat 
display cases, ice’ cream and frozen food 
cabinets; an insulated controlled-atmosphere 
chamber equipped with blower, steam heat- 
ing coils, refrigerated cooling coils, and 
water atomizer for maintaining any desired 
combination of temperature and humidity in 
testing air conditioning equipment; a serro- 
therm insulated room for temperatures as 
low as minus 120° F. for testing low tem- 
perature equipment. 

The fully equipped hydraulic laboratory 
has a large altitude chamber to test aircraft 
accessories under conditions simulating flight 
at high altitudes. 

The company states that, while war agen- 
cies absorb most of its output of standard 
products and all of the special devices de- 
veloped for war use, the return of peace 
will find many of these new mechanisms and 
methods adapted to the beneficial use of 
world industry. Some were already in the 
experimental stage when the war broke. The 
effect of the war was to speed development 
of new and better devices for which plans 
are in the process of being made for a wide 
industrial application. 


x SS 


WEATHERHEAD COMPANY 
RECEIVES ARMY-NAVY "E" AWARD 


— U. S. Government citations, 24 years 
apart, stand out in the memory of Albert 
J. Weatherhead, Jr., president and founder 
of The Weatherhead Company of Cleveland. 

The first came to him from the hands of 
General John J. Pershing on March 27, 1919, 
“for distinguished gallantry as a member of 
the 95th Aero Squadron in the operation of 
the American Expeditionary Forces at 
Boineville, France.” 

The second citation was accepted by Mr. 
Weatherhead last February 20 in Cleveland 
in behalf of the 8600 employees of his com- 
pany. It was the joint Army-Navy “E” 
award for excellence in war production. 

According to a recent report by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, the threads made by 
Weatherhead’s automatic screw machines are 
among the best in the country. Major 
George L. Becker, area supervisor for the 
army air forces, told an audience gathered 
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Care HPO San Francisco 
“Hurry home and bring me 
a pan of monkey's eans!”’ 


HE letter being written by this nice 
girl will cheer some service engineer 
in the Southwest Pacific. 


He'll bring the ears, all right—maybe 
those of the Mikado himself. 


Of the nation’s service engineers, 15% 
are at war, 25% in war plants, with 
60%, plus a few newcomers, left to 
keep operating equipment going. 


(HERVEEN = 


for METER - MISERS 


will help you to meet the tough situation 
you face this summer. 


HERVEEN is completely reliable 
and satisfactory, when used to service 
Frigidaire Meter-Misers. For service men 
it saves tires, gas, red tape and above 
all time. Not hard to get, either. 


Most jobbers stock HERVEEN — it 


yours doesn't, write direct to 


MODERN GAS CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Refiners 
1084 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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” PARTS 
NEEDED 


@ Idle and surplus inventories of 
refrigeration parts can now be 
put to essential use in helping to 
maintain the nation’s huge in- 
— in refrigeration. 

We buy outright for cash, us- 
able parts for distribution to over 
20,000 refrigeration service-men 
customers. Let us put your idle 
inventories to good use — you 
will then be helping conserve 
scarce and precious materials. 





The Harry Alter Co. 


1728 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 














Electrimatic 


Solenoid Valves 





Type SL 


For Freon, Methyl, Sulphur 
Oil, Air and Water 


Ask your jobber for details 
or write to 


The 2lectrimatic Division 


of the Simoniz Company 
2100 Indiana Ave. Chicago 
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Major George L. Becker, army air force area 
supervisor, and President A. J. Weatherhead, 
Jr., of the Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, 
display the “E" flag which was awarded the 
firm for production excellence. Others in the 
photo, left to right, are Heyliger Church, avia- 
tion sales manager; John R. Cox, vice-president 
and general manager; John W. Reavis, secre- 
tary, and E, L. Ferguson, treasurer. 


in Cleveland for the “E” award ceremony 
that “all the advantages of superior airplane 
design and superb training would be lost if 
organizations like the Weatherhead Com- 
pany did not produce in ever-increasing 
quantities.” 

In accepting the Army-Navy pennant 
from Major Becker, Mr. Weatherhead, said, 
“I speak for_every employee when I say we 
are very happy to receive this mark of 
distinction from our government. We are 
proud to have it, to own it, and to fly it 
from our factory masthead, and we shall 
keep it flying with greater efforts, with 
harder work and increased loyalty to our 
United States.” 

“es 


WIRE REINFORCED V-BELTS 


RODUCTION of wire reinforced V-belts 

is announced by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, which first built belts of this type 
in 1988. Two types are being built, a cable 
cord construction and a grommet construc- 
tion which incorporates a wire cord placed 
in the center of a cotton or rayon grommet. 
Designed for the most rigorous services, 
advantages of the wire reinforced V-belt 
type are greater horsepower capacity, in- 
creased tensile strength and low stretch. 
The company emphasizes that only after full 
engineering details of the equipment on 
which the belt may be used and operating 
conditions are studied will it be able to decide 
whether a wire belt will be practical. 
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NEW SPONGE RUBBER GASKET 


NOTHER new product development, the 

creation of a sponge rubber gasket cov- 
ered with a smooth coating of natural rub- 
ber or Ameripol synthetic rubber by the ex- 
trusion process is announced by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. The new 
type gaskets are now being used only in 
products of war, mainly airplanes and tanks, 
where they are proving their value as a 
sealing member in severe service. After the 
war, this new type gasket is expected to find 
wide use on refrigerators, automobiles and 
other products. 





New type sponge rubber gasket made by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


When made with a covering of Ameripol, 
the synthetic rubber developed by B. F. 
Goodrich, the new gasket withstands the de- 
structive action of oils and greases which 
have so often spelled destruction of refrig- 
erator door gaskets made of natural rubber. 
The ability of Ameripol synthetic rubber to 
withstand extremely low temperatures also 
will make the new development especially 
valuable in the refrigeration industry. The 
gasket has a much lower permanent set than 
the tubular type heretofore used on refrig- 
erators and automobiles, and is as soft and 
compresses as well as the older type. 


ss 8 


GOLD STAR ADDED TO PENNANT 


HE United States Maritime 

sion, “in recognition of continued out- 
standing achievement,” has added a gold 
star to the “M” pennant already won by 
Kerotest Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The original “M” award to Kerotest was 
made last August. Notice of the additional 


Commis- 


star was made in a telegram from H. L. 
Vickery, vice chairman of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, to EF. G. Mueller, Kerotest 
president. 
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DEHYDRATORS 


ALL TYPES 
REBUILT LIKE NEW 


New Felts and New Strain- 
ers installed. Refilled with 
New Davison Silica Gel. 


* 
14 H. P. Air Cooled 
Condenser 26” long 
13” high — 26 Tubes 
Double row — 


Double throw .. . . $6.00 


1A H. P. Frigidaire 
Compressor 


Bodies . . 
e 





7.00 





Price: $1.00 for up to 1 Ton Dehydra- 
tor—F.0O.B. New York. All fittings must 
accompany order. 


NEW YORK CONTROL CO. 
534 Courtlandt Ave., New York City 








VISOLEAK 


- Ally yourself with the Industry 
program of CONSERVATION. 

SAVE refrigerant and time. 

SIMPLIFY leak detection prob- 


lems. 
* 


VISOLEAK shows you those 
“hard-to-find” leaks, and is suc- 
cessful with all refrigerants. Use 
four fluid ounces plus one ounce for 
each 10 lbs. of refrigerant to treat 


* . 


a system. 

4 Ounce Size............... $ 1.00 
8 Ounce Size............... 1.75 
DT Pier? Gia@ cccccccccccccecs 3.00 
DR Sines icccdcccuces 5.00 
1 Galion Size............... 16.00 


Buy it from your jobber or write direct to 


WESTERN THERMAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
5141 Angeles Vista Biv. Los Angeles, Cait. 
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HALF THE BATTLE THIS SUMMER 
WILL DEPEND ON A GOOD JOBBER! 


Wise summer comes you will need 
your energy, and above all, your time. 
Make sure you have a good, reliable 
jobber to supply parts you want when 
you want them, to unwind red tape, and 
to give you the benefit of deep knowl- 
edge and long experience. Make your 
arrangements now. 


uwars DEPEND on BLYTHE 


H. W. BLYTHE CO., wicmicen Avenue, CHICAGO 


Michigan Avenue, 








VACUUM PLATE 


COOLING and 
FREEZING UNITS 


Cc H | C A GCG O 








WEST COAST 
CONTROL SERVICE 


Cold ControlsePressure Switches 


One year guarantee 
on all repairs 


Original Factory Specifications 


UTILITY THERMOSTAT CO. 
4011 Halidale Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















EXPANSION VALVES 
Rebuilt or Exchanged 








Automatic (any make)...........ssesseees $1.26 
Thermostatic (any make) ........ssscsesss $2.75 
WARKE VARVES ccccrccsctccccccccsccccccccccces $2.25 

$2.00 
Commercial (low or pressure) $2.25 
Commercial (high & low)... $2.75 


All work done on money back guarantee. 
(All fittings must accompany order) 
REFRIGERATION SURPLUS DEALERS 











2209 N. Karlov Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW BEN HUR SALES MANAGER 


A. B. Becnaup has been appointed sales 
manager of Ben-Hur Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., according to an announcement by Her- 
man Uihlein, Jr., President. To his new post, 
Mr. Bechaud brings a rich and varied back- 
ground of business management. He spent 
many years in the brewing industry, where, 
as owner of.the Bechaud Brewing Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, he gained national 
prominence as an appointed member of the 
National Board of the brewing industry. 





at 


A. B. Bechaud, Milwaukee, Wis. 


An early aviation enthusiast, Mr. Bechaud, 
was president of Pheasant Aircraft Company 
which developed one of the first low cost, 
streamlined planes, the 
manufactured it. But as Mr. Bechaud says, 
“It was too far ahead of its time.” 

The Ben-Hur Mfg. Co. is at present work- 
ing exclusively on War equipment. As sales 
manager, Mr. Bechaud will spend much of 
his time on new developments both in pro- 
ducts and markets, pointing particularly to 
post-war operations. One of the most im- 
portant of the company’s new products is 
the Ben-Hur farm locker plant, especially 
timely in its aid to the government nutri- 
tional program. By its use, food grown on 
the farms can be preserved right on the 
farm; a valuable contribution to Wartime 
food conservation, lower food costs, and 
greater food variety. It promises advan- 
tages also to city dwellers, especially in 
freezing and frozen storage of their own 
“Victory Garden” products, and other foods. 

The new Ben-Hur farm locker plant is at 
present being publicized in a consistent pro- 
gram of advertising in the national technical 
trade papers, and many distributors are 
showing great interest in the new item. 
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“Traveler” and . 























NEW CATALOGS AND BULLETINS 


Automatic Heatinc & CooLtrinc SUPPLY 
Company, 647 W. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl., 
announce the publication of a new catalog 
for 1948. It was to be released about April 
1. Containing a complete selection of all 
refrigeration, air conditioning and heating 
parts and supplies, it is expected to assist 
materially, the servicemen in the field, with 
the ever-present problem of where parts and 
materials that are so vitally needed can be 
obtained. 

It is also announced, that in order to keep 
the catalog from falling into the wrong hands 
it will be sent out upon request only and, 
that all requests must be on a proper let- 
terhead or contain a business card showing 
the type of business engaged in. Publication 
of a catalog in this war year is one prac- 
tical means of really “carrying on” for the 
industry. 


Classified Ads. 
Rate: Two Dollars for fifty words or less. 
30 cents for each additional ten words or less. 


























SITUATION WANTED—In commercial refrig- 
eration by man 45, draft classification 4H, good 
mechanic, lathe and electrical experience. Completed 
technical course in air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion, one summer of spare time commercial service 
and installation. Will go anywhere, south preferred. 
J. N. Hauenstein, 82 Snyder Circle, Corry, Pa. 





HELP WANTED—Need good service man. 
Steady work, good wages and fine town to live in. 
In writing, tell us all about yourself. T&R Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., 275 West Court St., Kankakee, III. 





HELP WANTED—Refrigeration servicemen ex- 
perienced on commercial and domestic equipment. 
Excellent wages, good working conditions, perma- 
nent positions ge large, old established organiza- 
tion oi Chicago and Detroit. Give age, 
experience, draft classification and which City you 
— Box AP-39, Ttte REFRIGERATION SERVICE 

NGINEER, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





HELP WANTED—Refrigeration shopmen ex- 
perienced on one or more of the following: com- 
pressors, motors, controls, floats, expansion valves 
or hermetic unit_ repairs. Essential work. Perma- 
nent position in Chicago with good salary and oppor- 
tunities for advancement with large company estab- 
lished for 13 years. Write giving full eryertne, 
draft status and all details. ber A P-53, THE 
REFRIGERATION SERVICE ENGINEER, ass N. Waller 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





COMPLETE high side Frigidaire, %4 to % h 
air cooled, less motor, $15.00. % ~ % h.p. ait 
cooled condenser, $6.00. % to 2 cylinder 
Frigidaire compressor, $7.00. All wand in good 
condition, F.O. Edison Cooling Corp., 310 E. 
149th St., New York City. 
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-SPEED VICTORY 


@ Until Victory is 
won, war orders 
come first. Today, 
our gasket service 
for every refrigera- 
tion need is help- 
ing speed war pro- 
duction. Under 
these conditions, 
delays in filling 
other orders are 
unavoidable, 


CHICAGO-WILCOX MFG. CO. 
7701 Avalon Ave. Chicago, Itinois 





Write for complete 


GASKETS 

















WING to the fact that we 
are swamped with work 
we are sorry we are unable to 
accept any more orders until 
further notice. We thank you 


for your cooperation. 


NEW DUTY 


2424 Irving -Park Blvd., CHICAGO 




























® Long life, resilient 
and conform to orig- 
inal specifications. 


ARROW PRODUCTS 


420 North La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








AIRO SUPPLY CO. 


2732 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Wholesale Distributors 


Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 


PARTS ¢ TOOLS « SUPPLIES 
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Important 


Don't let idle cylinders hold up supplies now 
available. Look through your stocks and 
warehouses for any empty cylinders, or 
cylinders which can be emptied. . . and 
return them promptly. a a 





W; expect to be able to supply 


the current requirements of 
the refrigeration industry for Methy] Chloride, 
subject to the regulations of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Order what you need but 
please do not stock up unnecessarily. Electro- 
chemicals Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 


QUPIND METHYL CHLORIDE 


REG. U.S. pat. OFF 
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Better Things for Better Living... Through Chemistry 












ASSURES YOUR SUPPLY 


GREATER CAPACITY 
1¥2 to 2 times as 
much as other drying 
agents. 


ACTS INSTANTLY 
REMOVES ACIDS 


WILL NOT DUST 
NOR POWDER 


“It’s a superior dry- 
ing agent . . . does 
a@ superior job” .. . 
the consensus of ser- 
vice engineers and 
equipment manufac- 
turers. 


Production figures revealed that General Preference 
Order M-219 was no longer necessary. Once again, 
you have the opportunity to ask your jobber for 
. @s much as 


Davco Silica Gel . . . and get it. . 


you need . . . when you need it. 


Supplying the armed forces is still our major job. 
But you can be sure that no stone will be left 
unturned to see that your needed supply of Davco 
Silica Gel is available . . . your customers need the 


protection it gives their vital food supply. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Industrial Chemicals Department 


BALTIMORE @ MARYLAND 





ALWAYS ASK YOUR JOBBER FOR 


Daveo trccelertated 








but a little “petting” never hurts 


O! We don’t mean to wrap them up in flannel or use ‘‘baby”’ talk— 
BONNEY TOCLS are made to take it. 

And because they can take it, BONNEY Production is entirely devoted ¥ 
today to turning out tools and other equipment for our Armed Forces and” 
factories engaged in the manufacture of tanks, guns, planes and other war 
winning equipment. Because good tools are scarce and hard to” replace }} 
your present BONNEY TOOL Equipment is more valuable to you than™ 
precious stones. That's why we say ‘‘pet”’ it alittle so that you can be sure J} 
it will last for the duration. % | 

These 5 simple suggestions for ‘‘petting’? your BONNEY TOOLS will } 
help you get more out of them than ever before— | 

1—Use the right tool for every job—the right size as well as the right type. | 


2—Don’'t use a pipe over the end of a wrench or socket extension for} 
added leverage. It’s bound to strain the tool—shorten it’s life. 


3—Don’t throw your tools on the floor or kick them around. Put thenig 
back in your tool box when you've finished using them. = 


4—Keep them clean. ‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness’’. 
5—Don’t use a socket on a ‘‘burred’’ nut. You'll cut the socket wall—. 
may even crack it, if you do, 
A little ‘‘petting’’ never hurts. Try it on your BONNEY TOOLS. It’s 
bound to pay-off by helping you make them last longer and by doing t 
you'll be helping the war effort, too. 


BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS, Allentown, Pa 
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